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REFLECTIONS  OF  AN  ORNERY  COUNTRY  KID 


INTRODUCTION 


The  stories  included  here  are  based  primarily  on  a  series  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  weekly  Seaside  Signal  between  January,  1990  and  No¬ 
vember,  2003.  They  are  simply  this  brat’s  memories  of  growing  up 
during  the  Great  Depression  and  on  through  World  War  II,  with  frequent 
references  to  local  history.  Friends  have  frequently  intimated  that  I  must 
have  invented  these  yarns;  or  at  least  that  I  embellished  the  truth.  So 
help  me,  they  are  recollections  based  on  fact  as  best  I  can  remember 
them.  In  retrospect,  perhaps  I’m  lucky  to  have  survived  those  years. 

The  “ornery  country  kid”  moniker  was  invented  by  my  mother, 
who  obviously  knew  whereof  she  spoke.  Our  home  in  the  early  years 
was  a  small  dairy  farm  on  Clatsop  Plains,  a  grassy  dunefield  about  six 
miles  north  of  Seaside,  Oregon.  Most  of  that  time  we  were  without  a 
car,  electric  lights,  or  radio.  My  father  was  a  Canadian  army  veteran, 
badly  wounded  in  the  Great  War,  and  partially  disabled  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Yet  he  built  a  comfortable  home  for  his  family, 
and  managed  to  fend  off  starvation  with  a  small  herd  of  milk  cattle  and 
bountiful  gardens. 
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Entertainment  during  those  times  was  rather  limited  for  us  kids. 
Several  families  lived  within  walking  distance  of  our  home,  so  I  man¬ 
aged  to  enlist  the  help  of  classmates  in  a  variety  of  questionable  activi¬ 
ties,  as  related  here.  But  my  loving  dog  was  my  dearest  companion.  He 
never  talked  back,  and  he  never  tattled. 

I  owe  an  immense  debt  to  the  following  supporters  who  encour¬ 
aged  me  to  continue  writing  these  reflections:  my  patient  wife  Shirley 
who  has  put  up  with  me  for  more  than  a  half  century,  my  late  cousin 
Marion  Fulkerson  who  taught  for  years  at  Seaside  Grade  School,  Inez 
Hanson,  author  of  Life  on  Clatsop,  sketch  artist  Kathy  Moberg,  and  the 
very  resourceful  Jack  Fosmark  who  managed  the  Reflections  column 
as  a  volunteer  at  the  Seaside  Signal  for  years,  and  whose  compendium 
of  personal  reflections  is  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  history  of  our 
area.  And  last  but  not  least,  thanks  to  my  daughter  Dana,  who  has  seen 
to  it  that  the  series  now  exists  in  book  form.  Bless  them  all. 
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CHAPTER  1 


MAN’S  BEST  FRIEND 


REFLECTIONS  OF  AN  ORNERY  COUNTRY  KID 


OLD  DOG, 

MY  TRUSTED  COMPANION 


There  were  some  minor  drawbacks  to  living  out  in  the  country 
during  the  Great  Depression.  My  family  didn’t  have  a  car  after  Dad’s 
Model-T  expired,  so  going  to  the  big  city  of  Seaside  was  an  uncommon 
treat.  But  there  were  rewards,  too,  for  living  out  in  the  sticks  -  rewards 
that  I  didn’t  really  appreciate  at  the  time.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  was  the  freedom  to  be  a  brat  without  too  many  people  knowing 
about  it  in  later  years. 

Lloyd  lived  across  West  Lake  from  me.  He  was  a  year  or  two 
older,  and  had  a  whole  repertoire  of  skullduggery  that  I  admired.  Be¬ 
tween  us  we  could  always  be  counted  on  to  make  life  miserable  for  our 
families  or  an  unsuspecting  neighbor.  My  whole  social  world  was  pretty 
much  limited  to  Lloyd,  and  occasionally  his  brother  Eric.  We  usually 
blamed  Eric  for  our  misdeeds  if  we  got  caught. 

Of  course  there  was  my  dog.  No  country  kid  could  survive  in  those 
days  without  a  loyal  and  trusting  dog.  Old  Dog  wasn’t  anything  special, 
except  to  me.  He  didn’t  even  have  a  real  name  -  just  “Old  Dog.”  But  he 
was  my  friend  and  confidant;  someone  who  could  be  counted  on  when 
you  needed  him.  His  biggest  problem  was  that  he  trusted  me.  No  one 
should  trust  an  ornery  country  kid  -  not  even  a  dog. 

Cullaby  Lake  was  less  than  a  mile  away,  along  a  brushy  and 
swampy  trail.  There  were  usually  plenty  of  perch  and  crappies  in  the 
lake,  so  you  could  stay  out  of  trouble  for  several  hours  on  a  summer 
day  with  a  hook  and  some  earthworms  and  a  ten  cent  bamboo  pole 
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purchased  from  Godfrey  Brothers  Hardware.  One  day  the  fishing  was 
rather  slow,  so  Lloyd  and  I  began  digging  a  sticky  blue  clay  out  of  the 
bank  at  water  level.  Now  this  was  interesting  stuff,  and  it  was  free!  We 
hurried  home  with  a  bucket  of  wet  clay  to  shape  into  marbles.  Maybe 
even  start  a  marble  business  and  get  rich!  We  soon  learned  that  our 
hand-rolled  clay  marbles  were  never  very  round,  and  they  tended  to 
fall  apart  easily  unless  baked  bright  red  in  a  bonfire.  The  marble  busi¬ 
ness  got  old  in  a  hurry,  though,  mainly  because  of  a  marketing  problem. 
Lloyd  and  I  were  our  only  customers.  There  had  to  be  something  else 
we  could  do  with  this  clay. 

Now  this  is  where  things  got  a  little  out  of  control.  That  clay  could 
be  shaped  to  look  exactly  like  something  that  Old  Dog  had  left  behind. 
Maybe  we  could  fool  somebody  with  it!  So  we  carefully  shaped  a  three 
or  four  piece  of  art  work  and  placed  it  on  the  floor  of  Mom’s  living  room 
for  her  to  discover.  Old  Dog  obligingly  curled  up  beside  it,  as  directed. 
Mom  wasn’t  exactly  anti-Dog.  She  just  wasn  t  wild  about  him  being 
in  the  house.  But  when  she  found  this  unspeakable  thing  that  he  had 
done,  her  reaction  was  a  bit  more  than  we  had  anticipated.  Our  little 
scheme  had  worked  all  too  well.  Mom  was  almost  incoherent.  Dad  was 
ordered  to  get  old  Dog  and  rub  his  nose  in  the  mess,  and  then  give  him 
a  good  thrashing.  Dad  had  chronic  sinus  trouble,  so  he  dutifully  mashed 
the  poor  victim’s  nose  into  the  clay  without  suspecting,  and  began  whip¬ 
ping  Old  Dog  without  mercy.  They  couldn’t  hear  my  screams  that  it  was 
only  a  trick;  Old  Dog  was  yelping  too  loud.  When  I  finally  convinced 
them  that  it  was  all  a  fake,  it  was  too  late.  Old  Dog  was  hurting  and  it 
was  my  fault.  Of  course  Lloyd  had  rushed  home  when  the  commotion 
started,  so  he  was  naturally  innocent  of  any  conspiracy. 

Somehow  I  can’t  remember  what  they  decided  on  for  my  pun¬ 
ishment.  More  than  likely  it  was  an  early  bedtime  without  supper,  a 
not-too-uncommon  experience  for  me  in  those  days.  But  I  learned  a 
valuable  lesson  from  that  escapade;  one  that  has  left  me  feeling  guilty 
all  of  these  years.  Old  Dog  should  have  learned  a  valuable  lesson  that 
day,  too.  Never  trust  an  ornery  country  kid. 
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CANINE  DENTISTRY 


Old  Dog  was  a  martyr  of  sorts;  too  damned  good  natured  to  stay 
out  of  trouble,  particularly  in  the  company  of  an  ornery  country  kid.  If 
ever  I  owed  an  apology  to  someone,  it  was  to  Old  Dog.  He  was  my 
soul  mate  out  there  on  the  farm,  someone  I  could  always  depend  on  for 
companionship  or  comfort,  or  even  experimentation.  Therein  lies  this 
tale. 

My  first  appointment  with  a  dentist  had  been  traumatic,  as  I  guess 
it  is  to  all  who  first  experience  the  needle.  But  it  was  nevertheless  in¬ 
triguing  how  the  dentist  could  jam  all  of  that  tinfoil  into  a  freshly  drilled 
cavity,  without  its  being  swallowed  during  the  next  meal.  Now  this  is 
where  Old  Dog  comes  into  the  picture.  It’s  pretty  difficult  to  experiment 
on  your  own  teeth,  even  with  a  mirror.  First  of  all,  there  aren’t  too  many 
natural  grooves  and  dents  in  one’s  teeth  to  hold  a  wad  of  tinfoil.  But 
Old  Dog’s  teeth  were  ideal  for  this  first  excursion  into  the  field  of  oral 
surgery;  all  sorts  of  deep  notches  and  valleys!  Aluminum  foil  as  we 
know  it  didn’t  seem  to  be  very  common  in  those  days,  but  gum  wrap¬ 
pers  always  contained  a  very  thin  layer  of  foil.  Maybe  it  was  aluminum, 
or  really  tin,  as  we  called  it,  but  it  was  thin  enough  to  be  pounded  and 
squeezed  into  about  any  shape;  perfect  for  experimental  fillings. 

Old  Dog  was  his  usual  compliant  self.  He  just  lay  there  gasping  for 
breath  as  I  straddled  his  chest  with  my  tray  of  dentist  tools.  As  I  recall, 
a  screwdriver  was  the  most  effective  instrument,  but  a  sharp  awl  and 
some  pliers  for  shaping  the  fillings  were  indispensable.  In  retrospect, 
its  amazing  how  well  that  stuff  stayed  put!  Days  later,  Old  Dog  was  still 
clawing  at  his  mouth  and  spitting  out  fillings.  My  mother  was  terribly 
concerned  about  Old  Dog’s  sudden  preoccupation  with  his  mouth.  She 
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warned  me  repeatedly  to  watch  him  closely,  because  rabid  dogs  get 
frothy  at  the  mouth,  and  this  may  be  a  sign.  He  spent  the  next  week 
chained  to  a  fence  post  for  everyone’s  safety.  To  this  day  I  don’t  know 
why  I  couldn’t  tell  her  the  truth.  That’s  the  way  of  an  ornery  country  kid. 
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REQUIEM  FOR  OLD  DOG 


My  original  newspaper  account  of  Old  Dog’s  patience  with  me  as 
I  experimented  with  filling  his  teeth  precipitated  a  horrified  reaction  from 
one  reader,  on  the  assumption  that  I  was  savagely  hurting  the  poor  ani¬ 
mal.  I  should  have  explained  that  Old  Dog  was  much  larger  than  me  at 
the  time,  and  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  hurt  him.  One  of  his  favorite 
war  games  was  to  knock  me  down  and  sit  on  me.  It  was  always  a  good 
natured  give-and-take.  Another  favorite  war  game  was  harassing  me  in 
the  bathtub,  barking  furiously  as  I  flicked  water  at  him. 

He  often  appeared  at  Clatsop  School  around  noon,  perhaps 
with  the  assurance  that  there  would  always  be  the  remains  of  several 
peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwiches  available.  But  I  suspect  he  also 
looked  forward  to  the  battle  demonstrations  that  he  and  I  would  mount. 
That  required  me  to  lie  on  my  back,  flailing  my  feet  as  hard  as  I  could, 
while  Old  Dog  pretended  he  was  trying  to  kill  me.  He  did  a  good  job  of 
convincing  our  audience  that  a  genuine  dogfight  was  in  progress;  the 
growling  and  snapping  was  downright  frightening  if  you  weren’t  used  to 
it.  At  first  our  teacher,  Jean  Hagmeier-Branstator,  was  sure  I  was  being 
brutally  attacked,  but  she  soon  became  accustomed  to  it.  Old  Dog  nev¬ 
er  drew  blood,  but  my  shoes  suffered  occasionally.  His  usual  strategy 
was  to  strip  me  of  a  shoe,  which  signaled  the  end  of  the  battle,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned.  The  shoe  was  his  prize,  and  it  took  an  all-out  chase 
by  everyone  to  retrieve  his  spoils  of  war.  Those  games  ended,  though, 
when  I  accidentally  kicked  a  window  out  of  the  schoolhouse  basement 
at  the  height  of  a  battle.  It  was  a  good  excuse  for  Mrs.  Branstator  to 
permanently  shut  down  that  sort  of  lunchtime  entertainment. 

Of  course  there  were  periodic  encounters  with  skunks,  which  were 
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very  common  on  the  Plains  in  those  days.  Old  Dog  seemed  to  know  instinc¬ 
tively  when  he  was  considered  an  outcast  around  the  house,  and  remained 
well  away  for  the  week  or  so  that  it  took  for  the  smell  to  diminish.  One 
particularly  heavy  blast  by  a  skunk  apparently  got  him  square  in  the  face, 
because  he  was  obviously  suffering.  Mother  ordered  me  to  take  him  to  the 
beach  and  have  him  run  in  the  surf,  another  of  his  favorite  sports.  Maybe 
this  would  remove  some  of  the  smell.  It  wasn’t  too  easy  walking  all  the  way 
to  the  beach  without  breathing,  but  we  got  there,  and  Old  Dog  just  sat  soak¬ 
ing  in  the  breakers  rather  than  running,  as  usual.  He  seemed  to  know  this 
was  helping,  or  maybe  the  salt  water  simply  dulled  his  sense  of  smell. 

The  tide  was  exceptionally  low  that  day,  and  the  surf  was  calm. 
Clams  were  all  over  the  beach.  I  began  digging  some  by  hand  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  Old  Dog  might  be  taught  to  harvest  clams.  He  was 
a  habitual  digger,  to  a  fault.  Mother’s  flower  beds  had  always  been  a 
prime  target.  Maybe  I  could  get  him  to  dig  here,  too.  By  this  time,  I  had 
acquired  enough  of  the  skunk  smell  myself  that  it  no  longer  mattered. 

He  was  cooperative,  digging  where  I  asked  him  to,  but  only  so  deep. 
When  he  got  to  the  water  level,  that  was  it.  I  could  take  it  from  there. 

We  became  a  team  -  Old  Dog  and  I.  He  would  dig  the  hard  sand  to  the 
water  level,  and  I  would  finish  the  job.  I  carried  our  36  clams  home  in  a 
whiskey  crate  I  found  at  the  drift  line,  and  everyone  was  impressed  at 
my  prowess  as  a  clam  digger.  Old  Dog  got  some  credit  too,  of  course. 

A  species  of  large  gray  squirrel  inhabited  the  Clatsop  dunes,  exca¬ 
vating  immense  holes  in  the  sand.  We  called  them  “Gray  Diggers.”  Old 
Dog  found  digging  for  them  irresistible,  but  I  never  saw  him  catch  one. 
They  could  tunnel  much  faster,  and  it  seemed  to  frustrate  him  to  the 
point  of  whining  pitifully  after  burrowing  three  feet  below  the  surface  of 
a  hillside  without  catching  up  with  the  critter.  More  than  once  I  watched 
a  squirrel  pop  to  the  surface  and  escape  while  Old  Dog  was  furiously 
occupied  several  feet  below  ground.  When  a  hole  reached  that  depth, 
he  would  have  to  remove  sand  by  stages  or  find  his  tunnel  completely 
blocked  from  the  rear.  It  would  have  been  a  frightening  encounter  for  a 
stranger;  this  sand  erupting  from  the  hillside  and  the  hideous  screaming 

coming  from  the  depths. 
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Wanna  buy  a  cow?  Cousin  Carmen  holding  the 

brat. 

His  passion  for  catching  one  of  those  tempting  devils  almost  cost 
him  his  life  on  one  occasion.  He  was  several  feet  into  the  hillside  when 
the  whole  hill  caved  in  on  him.  I  could  hear  him  crying,  and  it  was  obvi¬ 
ous  that  he  was  trapped.  I  tried  to  dig  by  hand,  but  made  no  progress. 
After  running  to  the  barn  for  a  shovel,  I  began  digging  as  fast  as  I  could. 
His  crying  had  stopped! 

In  my  tearful  panic,  I  wasn’t  too  careful  with  the  shovel,  and  I 
almost  cut  his  tail  when  it  appeared  in  the  sand.  It  didn’t  move  when  I 
pulled  on  it,  and  I  was  sure  he  had  suffocated.  When  I  finally  reached 
his  hindquarters  and  pulled  him  free,  he  was  as  limp  as  a  fur  coat.  His 
tongue  was  hanging  loosely  from  a  mouth  full  of  sand.  Old  Dog  obvi¬ 
ously  was  dead,  and  I  was  devastated.  I  ran  home  to  tell  my  mother, 
but  she  couldn’t  understand  me.  It’s  hard  to  communicate  when  you’re 
crying.  First  things  first,  and  as  any  good  mother  would  do,  she  elected 
to  strip  me  down  and  begin  scrubbing  the  sand  off  of  me  in  the  bathtub. 

I  still  couldn’t  give  her  a  coherent  account  of  this  tragedy,  but  my  uncon¬ 
trolled  bawling  assured  her  that  something  was  terribly  wrong. 
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Don’t  be  fooled  by  that  innocent 
grin  (at  about  age  8). 


Mother  had  gone  to  the  kitchen  when  I  heard  her  shouting  at  Old 
Dog,  telling  him  to  get  out.  He  was  alive!  I  could  hear  her  asking  herself 
how  was  it  that  a  dog  could  get  as  drenched  in  sand  as  that  ornery  kid. 
He  didn't  obey  her,  for  reasons  I  never  tried  to  fathom.  He  came  straight 
to  my  bathtub,  but  he  didn’t  bark,  as  he  usually  did.  He  just  stood  there, 
and  I  didn't  flick  water  in  his  face  this  time.  We  understood  each  other. 

Old  Dog  disappeared  one  night,  and  was  never  seen  again.  It  was 
my  first  real  experience  with  the  loss  of  a  loved  one,  and  for  weeks  I 
roamed  the  back  roads  and  the  dunes,  whistling  as  loud  as  I  could  and 
desperately  calling  his  name.  Many  dogs  have  shared  my  life  and  that 
of  my  family  over  the  ensuing  years.  Some  were  fancy  breeds,  others 
just  lethargic  mutts.  All  have  contributed  in  their  own  way  to  our  sense 
of  family.  But  none  will  ever  replace  Old  Dog.  I  still  miss  him. 
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CHAPTER  2 

GETTING  AN  EDUCATION 
(OF  SORTS) 
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SALUTE  TO  A  BELL 


Clatsop  Plains  School  District  No.  3  once  encompassed  the  entire 
area  from  Skipanon  (Warrenton)  to  Tillamook  Head.  Founded  shortly 
after  1848  at  the  bequest  of  Samuel  Banks  Hall,  a  small  schoolhouse 
was  erected  in  a  swampy  area  near  the  main  road  along  the  Plains, 
now  Highway  101.  Inez  Stafford  Hanson,  in  her  book  “Life  on  Clatsop,” 
quotes  early  memories  about  the  numerous  interruptions  created  by 
pigs  that  lived  under  the  school  floor.  That  first  building  was  replaced  in 
late  1892  by  a  sturdier  structure  with  a  genuine  bell  tower.  In  the  latter 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  my  mother  and  many  of  my  aunts  and 
uncles  attended  Clatsop  School,  and  Aunt  Maud  West  eventually  mar¬ 
ried  the  school  teacher,  Anson  Prescott. 

That  second  building,  too,  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  time  and 
the  erosive  forces  of  yet-to-be  civilized  youngsters.  Only  a  picture  or 
two  remain  of  it,  but  its  bell  has  survived  -  a  large  cast  iron  thing  that 
rested  ignominiously  in  a  nearby  swamp  between  periods  of  attempted 
destruction  by  succeeding  generations  of  pupils.  I  am  proud  to  declare 
that  it  is  safe  now,  in  the  archives  of  the  Seaside  Museum. 

The  last  building  was  erected  in  the  mid  1920s,  along  with  a  gym¬ 
nasium,”  but  without  a  bell  tower.  Electricity  had  replaced  the  need  for  a 
traditional  bell.  The  disgusting  fire  drill  sound  of  that  push-button  mon¬ 
ster  always  meant  that  our  recess  or  lunch  hour  was  over,  and  it  was 
time  to  trade  play  for  an  hour  or  so  of  agony  in  the  classroom. 

I  attended  school  in  the  third  building  from  1932  to  1939,  skipping 
the  second  grade  ostensibly  because  my  one  classmate  and  I  were 
such  good  students.  (Truth  was  that  teaching  all  eight  grades  at  the 
same  time  was  a  bit  wearing  on  our  teacher.  But  more  about  that  later). 
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That  particular  schoolhouse  came  close  to  bankrupting  the  district. 
There  were  rumors  of  graft  and  cheating  on  materials,  and  dire  predic¬ 
tions  of  a  collapsed  roof  or  foundation.  But  after  more  than  80  years  it 
remains  erect  and  proud,  still  standing  near  the  intersection  of  Dellmoor 
Road  and  Highway  101.  It’s  no  longer  a  schoolhouse,  having  been  con¬ 
verted  to  a  private  home  soon  after  annexation  of  the  district  to  Gear¬ 
hart  in  the  early  1950s.  I  suspect  that  it  is  very  likely  the  oldest  school 
building  in  the  County  that  remains  regularly  inhabited. 

A  short-lived  construction  fad  in  those  years  called  for  ornate 
stucco  exteriors,  with  marvelously  interesting  little  pebbles  embedded  in 
the  cement  -  bright  blue  glass  fragments,  golden  pyrite  crystals  and  a 
green  copper-bearing  mineral  along  with  white  quartz  fragments  made 
for  a  colorful  exterior  wall.  Identical  surfaces  can  still  be  seen  on  1920s 
homes  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  You  wouldn’t  find  many  of  those  little 
pyrite  crystals  on  the  old  schoolhouse  wall  now  -  at  least  in  the  lower  six 
feet  or  so.  Over  the  years,  we  kids  spent  numerous  lunch  hours  carefully 


Entire  student  body,  Clatsop  School,  1934.  OCK  in  spotted  sweat¬ 
er,  2nd  row,  2nd  from  right.  Norman  right  front.  Sport,  2nd  row,  2nd 
from  left.  Teacher  Jean  Hagmeir  Branstator. 
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harvesting  those  precious  gems.  Everyone  had  a  collection,  even  the 
girls.  Whoever  reads  this  must  understand  that  I  wasn't  the  only  ornery 
kid  on  Clatsop  Plains. 

The  building  had  two  classrooms  and  a  long  central  hall  with  exte¬ 
rior  steps  at  each  end.  One  wall  of  the  central  hallway  would  fold  back 
to  allow  construction  of  a  stage  at  Christmas  time,  a  very  thoughtful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  planners.  After  the  first  year  or  so,  all 
eight  classes  were  merged  into  a  single  room.  The  other  was  jammed 
with  lumber  and  the  most  marvelous  collection  of  donated  treasures. 
Naturally  it  was  off-limits  to  the  pupils,  but  we  nevertheless  found  many 
opportunities  to  explore  its  hidden  mysteries.  A  very  old  and  ornate 
pump  organ  languished  under  a  pile  of  dusty  Christmas  ornaments.  If 
you  kicked  the  pedals  as  hard  as  you  could,  it  would  squeak  pitifully, 
but  always  loud  enough  to  draw  our  teacher’s  attention,  whereupon  we 
would  be  summarily  routed  from  the  room. 

Next  to  the  organ  stood  an  upright  music  box  -  the  kind  that  used 
the  large  steel  perforated  disks.  Over  the  years  we  managed  to  destroy 
the  inner  workings,  but  for  a  while  it  would  still  render  a  tune  if  one 
pulled  the  disk  through  the  mechanism  by  hand.  Eventually  all  the  disks 
were  bent  beyond  repair.  What  I  wouldn’t  give  to  have  that  wonderful 

machine  today! 

There  was  always  something  enchanting  about  our  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  program.  Maybe  that  magic  still  permeates  young  hearts  during 
preparation  for  the  yuletide  festivities,  but  I  wonder  if  it  could  possibly 
be  as  intense  as  ours  was  to  us.  The  whole  community  would  gather 
for  the  evening  presentation  which  usually  centered  on  various  aspects 
of  the  Nativity,  with  lots  of  off-key  carols,  as  everyone  expected.  The 
warmth  of  the  big  wood  stove  and  the  ornate  Christmas  tree  and  all  the 
friendly  people  made  it  a  very  special  occasion  for  us  kids.  We  didn  t 
experience  crowds  like  that  very  often  on  Clatsop  Plains.  A.  such  times 
it  was  unlikely  that  anyone  might  have  given  a  thought  to  that  old  bell, 

rusting  away  out  there  in  the  swamp. 

Of  course  there  was  the  exchange  of  gifts  and  then  from  nowhere 
appeared  the  “treats”  from  the  School  Board.  This  Board-established 
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tradition  never  varied,  and  we  came  to  anticipate  it  each  year.  The 
treats  weren’t  much,  really,  but  those  little  red  cheesecloth  bags  of 
goodies  were  the  culmination  of  all  our  seasonal  excitement.  They  al¬ 
ways  contained  a  tangerine,  several  Brazil  nuts  and  filberts,  and  pieces 
of  hard  and  colorful  ribbon  candy.  They  also  signaled  the  end  of  the 
evening’s  festivities,  and  with  it  came  a  feeling  of  sadness,  almost  pan¬ 
ic.  People  were  leaving  and  the  lights  were  being  turned  off!  Our  great 
moment  was  over  -  all  of  this  joy  and  togetherness  -  the  excitement 
of  performing  before  an  audience.  Why  couldn’t  it  have  lasted  another 
hour  or  two?  Walking  home  in  the  dark  with  my  parents,  it  was  like  the 
end  of  the  world.  I  wonder  how  many  adults  can  recall  the  depths  of  de¬ 
spair  they  suffered  as  children  when  those  magic  moments  seemed  so 
carelessly  terminated  by  insensitive  adults. 

I  wonder  now,  too,  how  many  Christmas  gatherings  like  ours  had 
been  heralded  by  that  old  bell.  And  if  it  had  a  soul,  was  its  spirit  forever 
drowned  by  those  ignominious  decades  in  the  swamp?  I  think  not.  It 
still  rings  loud  and  clear  amid  a  shower  of  rust  flakes  when  struck.  I  only 
wish  it  were  possible  to  hear  that  long-ago  laughter  and  youthful  chat¬ 
ter,  as  the  bell  must  have  heard.  They  say  sounds  never  completely  die 
out,  but  simply  fade  to  oblivion.  Maybe  if  I  press  my  ear  tightly  to  the 
bell.... 
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SCHOOL  ATHLETICS, 

OR  WHY  I’M  NOT  A  RIG  SPORTS  FAN 


Teaching  at  Clatsop  School  in  the  '30’s  was  no  easy  task,  I’m 
sure.  Although  there  were  only  about  a  dozen  of  us  youngsters  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  any  one  time,  we  were  spread  over  all  eight  grades.  It’s 
no  wonder  the  teacher  never  left  the  classroom  to  join  us  on  the  play¬ 
ground  during  recess  or  lunch  hour.  She  was  probably  in  desperate 
need  of  quiet  time  to  organize  the  next  battle  of  wits  with  her  charges.  I 
suspect  she  really  didn’t  want  to  know  what  was  going  on  out  there,  as 
long  as  the  body  count  didn’t  change  during  the  break. 

Because  our  playground  activities  were  unsupervised,  they  some¬ 
times  led  to  life-threatening  escapades.  For  instance,  we  spent  weeks 
one  autumn  digging  a  tunnel  under  the  playground,  with  a  room  large 
enough  for  several  kids.  Why  it  didn  t  cave  in  and  smother  us  is  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Fights  weren’t  very  common  but  when  they  did  occur,  everyone, 
including  the  girls,  joined  in  the  fray  to  cheer  (and  sometimes  assist) 
one  of  the  combatants.  Never  both,  mind  you  -  only  one.  It  was  inevi¬ 
table  that  the  less  popular  gladiator  emerged  with  a  black  eye  or  bloody 
nose,  or  both,  and  nursing  a  huge  resentment.  Civilization  is  a  mighty 
thin  veneer  on  youngsters  of  that  age. 

The  one  occasion  that  did  bring  our  teacher  screaming  out  of  the 
classroom  came  about  when  she  discovered  several  of  us  in  the  very 
tops  of  80-foot  tall  spruce  trees,  swaying  back  and  forth  like  apes  to  im¬ 
press  the  girls  below.  It  didn’t  seem  like  we  deserved  such  a  hysterical 
bawling  out.  We’d  done  it  many  times  before;  she  just  hadn’t  seen  us. 

Games  were  mostly  of  our  own  making,  although  the  immortal 
“anti-over”  was  popular.  That  involved  throwing  a  red  sponge  rubber 
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Clatsop  School  on  the  Plains,  2006  photo. 


ball  over  the  schoolhouse  roof  to  an  opposing  team,  followed  by  a  free- 
for-all  tag  chase  if  someone  over  there  actually  caught  it.  That  ball  was 
our  entire  athletic  inventory.  When  it  began  to  disintegrate,  some  con¬ 
siderate  parent  would  invest  a  whole  dime  for  a  replacement.  On  good 
days  we  played  our  version  of  baseball,  something  similar  to  “work-up,” 
without  any  type  of  scoring.  Keeping  score  would  have  led  to  fights,  and 
besides,  we  didn’t  have  the  faintest  idea  how  the  game  was  really  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  played.  We  whittled  our  own  bats  out  of  boards  or  cedar 
fence  posts,  and  used  the  red  ball,  of  course.  On  stormy  days  we  were 
forced  to  play  in  the  “gym.”  It  had  been  built  with  good  intentions,  but 
it  wasn’t  heated  or  finished  inside.  There  were  no  lights,  and  the  dust 
was  stifling  when  we  stirred  it  up  during  play.  The  roof  leaked  in  places, 
so  we  avoided  the  mud  that  accumulated  in  big  puddles  on  the  floor.  It 
was  kind  of  wavy  and  uneven,  so  we  always  knew  where  to  expect  the 
puddles.  It  didn’t  matter  whether  the  homemade  iron  basketball  hoops 
lacked  netting.  If  the  red  ball  could  be  thrown  through  the  hoop,  it  meant 
some  kind  of  a  score. 

I  suppose  this  sounds  like  a  complaint  about  our  deprived  educa¬ 
tion,  but  that’s  just  not  the  case.  We  were  never  without  some  form  of 
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physical  exercise  during  our  breaks,  however  Neanderthal,  and  being 
ignorant  of  the  more  sophisticated  sports  like  basketball  or  gymnastics 
didn  t  bother  us.  When  you  re  unaware  of  something,  you  don't  miss  it. 

We  were  perfectly  adjusted  to  our  situation.  Adjusted,  that  is,  until  some 
well-meaning  but  not  too  observant  adult  in  the  County  school  adminis¬ 
tration  decided  to  organize  an  inter-school  athletic  competition.  I  must 
have  been  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  at  the  time. 

Without  warning,  we  were  carted  off  to  Morrison  School  near 
Camp  Clatsop  (now  Rilea)  to  test  our  skills  in  basketball.  Morrison 
served  several  dozen  students,  accommodating  families  living  on  the 
northern  Clatsop  Plains.  The  trail  into  the  north  end  of  Cullaby  Lake 
was  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  districts.  So  Morrison,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  us,  had  a  student  body  several  times  larger  than  Clatsop. 

Protests  aside,  five  of  our  half-dozen  or  so  males  of  various  ages 
found  ourselves  on  a  clean  and  shiny  gym  floor  with  all  sorts  of  funny 
lines  painted  on  it,  and  facing  an  organized  opposition  that  had  actually 
played  basketball.  Somehow  the  game  got  under  way,  and  of  course  it 
was  chaos  from  the  start.  Almost  immediately  a  man  in  a  prison  uniform 
blew  a  whistle  and  shouted  at  me  that  I  was  supposed  to  dribble  when  I 
ran  with  the  ball.  That  seemed  awfully  peculiar  to  me,  because  under  the 
circumstances  I  doubted  if  I  could  dribble  standing  still,  especially  in  front 
of  all  those  people.  Besides,  I  had  dribbled  twice  before  I  got  to  Morrison 
School,  and  I  wasn’t  sure  there  was  any  dribble  left.  By  the  time  I  figured 
out  that  dribbling  meant  bouncing  the  ball,  it  was  too  late.  Everyone  was 
confused,  and  my  team  was  embarrassed  to  the  point  of  wanting  to  hide 
somewhere.  After  what  seemed  like  hours,  they  finally  stopped  the  may¬ 
hem  and  we  went  home  in  disgrace. 

The  agony  resumed  a  few  weeks  later  when  we  were  driven  to 
Gyro  Field  (now  John  Warren  Field)  in  Astoria,  to  participate  in  a  Coun¬ 
ty-wide  track  meet.  My  trepidation  about  another  embarrassment  was 
tempered  by  my  excited  anticipation  over  seeing  an  honest-to-good- 
ness  autogyro,  that  funny  predecessor  of  the  helicopter  that  had  flown 
over  my  home  a  few  months  before.  I  was  certain  it  had  come  from 
Gyro  Field.  Unfortunately,  that  was  not  to  be,  and  instead  we  were  be¬ 
ing  herded  around  and  shouted  at  by  a  bunch  of  men  carrying  pistols. 
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Now  here  was  a  serious  predicament.  I’d  seen  this  kind  of  thing 
before,  when  I  was  five,  watching  a  man  shoot  at  a  bunch  of  people  in 
their  underwear  with  big  numbers  on  their  backs,  running  for  their  lives. 
This  was  at  Willamette  University,  where  my  mother  and  I  had  gone  to 
visit  my  half-sister  Cecile,  a  student  there.  Mom  had  explained  that  the 
man  wasn't  trying  to  hurt  the  runners,  but  I  hadn’t  been  convinced.  So 
here  I  was,  about  to  get  shot  at,  too.  Obviously  you  don  t  admit  such 
fears  to  your  colleagues  -  that  would  be  sissy  -  so  I  pretended  to  be 
nonchalant  about  the  whole  affair  while  dying  inside. 

I  was  assigned  to  a  100-yard  dash.  With  growing  panic,  I 
crouched  on  my  fingertips  like  the  others,  waiting  for  the  man  to  shoot. 
My  life  was  in  jeopardy  and  all  sorts  of  wild  thoughts  were  racing 
through  my  head.  Maybe  they  really  did  shoot  at  the  runners.  Or  what 
if  they  really  didn’t  intend  to,  as  Mom  had  explained,  but  accidentally 
nailed  one  of  us  anyway?  How  did  I  ever  get  into  this  terrible  fix?  Why 
couldn’t  I  just  be  somewhere  else? 

Finally  the  shot  came.  He  didn’t  hit  me,  anyway!  I  took  off  down 
the  track,  literally  running  for  my  life  and  not  daring  to  look  back  for  fear 
of  seeing  a  body.  Somewhere  in  that  terrible  100  yards  I  decided  I’d  had 
enough  of  this  abuse,  so  I  just  kept  running  -  out  of  Gyro  Field,  down 
the  street  and  halfway  across  town  before  I  was  satisfied  that  I’d  es¬ 
caped  that  demeaning  and  threatening  experience.  Ultimately  realizing 
that  I  had  no  other  way  to  get  home,  I  sneaked  back  to  the  field  and 
remained  out  of  sight  until  the  meet  was  over.  Fortunately,  no  one  ever 
said  a  word  about  my  vanishing.  They  hadn’t  even  missed  me. 

Several  weeks  later  a  little  mimeographed  certificate  arrived  at 
Clatsop  School.  I  had  won  the  100-yard  dash!  That  was  when  I  finally 
realized  that  sure  enough,  there  hadn’t  been  anyone  ahead  of  me  on 
that  track,  running  for  their  lives.  As  an  adult,  I’ve  never  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  competitive  sports. 
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When  people  of  my  age  reminisce  about  their  school  days,  the  subject 
of  how  far  they  had  to  walk  to  school  invariably  seems  to  surface.  Clatsop 
School  out  there  on  Dellmoor  Road  wasn't  exactly  known  for  its  wealth  or 
resources  in  the  1930s,  but  it  regularly  bussed  its  kids  to  school,  never¬ 
theless.  Our  transportation  wasn't  exactly  a  bus,  and  come  to  think  of  it, 
it  wasn't  all  that  regular,  either.  Because  there  were  seldom  more  than  a 
dozen  kids  in  all  eight  grades,  it  was  possible  to  round  them  all  up  with  an 
ordinary  automobile.  Mrs.  Jobson’s  fabric-topped  touring  car  served  as  our 
bus  in  some  of  those  early  years.  She  would  first  round  up  those  of  us  who 
lived  up  the  highway  from  the  school,  to  leave  us  shivering  around  the  huge 
wood-burning  classroom  stove  while  she  gathered  the  remainder  who  lived 
along  the  back  roads.  Several  of  us  lived  close  enough  to  the  school  that  we 
often  walked.  There  were  two  advantages  to  walking:  first,  you  could  count 
on  getting  to  school  on  time,  and  second,  you  ran  less  risk  of  triggering 
Mrs.  Jobson’s  thunderous  wrath  for  some  presumed  infraction  of  her  rules. 
That  was  one  lady  that  took  no  sass  from  the  back  seat,  and  we  very  often 
wound  up  wishing  we  had  walked. 

That  old  car  was  a  chilling  experience  in  the  winter.  No  heater,  and  the 
fabric  top  didn’t  exactly  keep  out  the  rain.  But  it  was  a  short  trip,  provided 
the  bus  got  there  at  all,  and  the  school  was  always  toasty  warm,  even  on 
the  bitterest  cold  days.  I  never  did  see  the  mysterious  citizen  who  opened 
the  school  each  morning,  fired  up  the  stove  until  it  was  literally  red  hot,  and 
vanished  before  we  kids  and  our  teacher  arrived.  I  wonder  if  anyone  ever 
thanked  him.  But  back  to  our  bus  - 

Tires  were  Mrs.  Jobson’s  nemesis.  That  poor  old  car  literally  ate  tires. 
More  than  once  we  suffered  two  flats  on  a  single  trip  and  wound  up  walking 
anyway.  To  make  matters  worse,  someone  had  been  suspected  of  purpose- 
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ly  scattering  roofing  nails  on  the  back  roads.  One  rainy  Monday  morning 
two  front  tires  went  flat  simultaneously,  fairly  bristling  with  nails.  Parents  had 
already  begun  grumbling  about  the  unreliable  transportation,  Mrs.  Jobson’s 
temper  was  on  the  verge  of  meltdown,  and  something  had  to  be  done  soon 
or  we  were  all  big  in  trouble. 

Having  a  reputation  as  an  ornery  kid  sometimes  had  serious  draw¬ 
backs,  and  this  was  one  of  those  times.  The  finger  pointed  straight  at  me 
because  on  the  previous  day  a  whole  row  of  these  nails  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  sitting  upright  across  a  back  road  near  my  home.  So  help  me,  I  didn’t 
do  it.  Even  I  had  my  limits.  But  no  matter;  my  reputation  and  the  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  matched  too  well.  No-one  would  listen  when  I  wailed  that 
the  culprit  was  that  rotten  city  kid  from  Portland  who  often  visited  relatives 
here  on  weekends.  I  decided  I  had  to  produce  the  evidence  or  forever  be 
blamed  for  these  terrible  deeds.  So  I  sneaked  into  his  uncle’s  woodshed 
and  snitched  the  varmint’s  sack  of  nails  to  somehow  prove  my  innocence. 
There  I  was,  triumphantly  walking  down  the  road  in  the  semi-darkness  with 
that  damned  sack  of  nails  in  my  hand  when  my  father  suddenly  appeared. 
Naturally,  he  was  curious  about  the  contents  of  the  sack.  Sometimes  ratio¬ 
nal  excuses  aren’t  worth  a  darn,  especially  if  you’re  an  ornery  country  kid. 
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TALES  OF  SURVIVAL 
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CAKE  FROSTING 


Even  in  those  grim  years  of  the  Great  Depression,  we  ate  well  on 
our  Clatsop  Plains  farm.  Maybe  it  wasn’t  the  most  exciting  cuisine  for  an 
ornery  country  kid,  but  I  didn’t  starve.  Rutabagas  grew  well,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  and  we  had  plenty  of  meat  and  milk  and  other  vegetables.  It  was  the 
other  stuff  like  sugar  and  flour  and  cereals  that  were  sometimes  in  short 
supply.  Not  having  a  car,  trips  to  the  grocery  store  in  Seaside  were  infre¬ 
quent  events.  My  mother  solved  that  by  buying  large  sacks  of  things  like 
flour  and  brown  sugar.  She  had  some  tilt-out  bins  in  the  kitchen  for  stor¬ 
ing  the  stuff.  A  50  pound  sack  of  brown  sugar  would  last  close  to  a  year, 
shortened  a  bit  by  my  frequent  snitching  of  fist-sized  chunks  to  gnaw  on 
in  the  barn  where  she  couldn’t  see  me. 

Mom  was  one  heck  of  a  cook.  Her  homemade  bread  fresh  out  of 
the  oven  with  pure  home-churned  butter  and  wild  blackberry  jam  was 
almost  a  religious  experience.  But  as  a  baker  of  cakes,  Mom  had  prob¬ 
lems.  I  suppose  it  was  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an 
even  temperature  in  the  old  wood  burning  range  for  stuff  as  unpredict¬ 
able  as  cake  dough.  And  there  was  something  about  half-born  cakes 
being  super  sensitive  to  shock.  All  it  took  was  for  me  to  slam  the  kitchen 
door,  and  Mom’s  cake  layers  would  wilt  in  their  pans  like  soggy  pot- 
holders.  Of  course  I  almost  always  slammed  the  door  and  the  cake  lay¬ 
ers  almost  always  “fell,”  and  I  almost  always  got  a  thorough  description 
of  my  thoughtlessness.  So  it  goes  for  a  cussed  eight-year-old  kid. 

We  ate  those  cakes,  though.  Couldn’t  afford  not  to.  It’s  amazing 
what  an  extra  thick  frosting  can  do  for  a  deformed  layer  cake.  I  always 
got  to  help  make  the  frosting,  because  it  took  one  person  to  crank  on 
the  beater,  and  another  to  pour  the  syrup  into  the  egg  whites.  And  then 
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of  course  I  usually  got  to  scrape  the  bowl,  provided  she  wasn't  too  mad 
at  me  for  turning  the  dough  into  rubber  discs. 

Thats  when  I  seized  on  a  brilliant  idea.  Why  not  snitch  enough 
supplies  to  make  my  own  frosting?  This  took  careful  planning.  There 
weren  t  too  many  places  on  the  farm  where  I  could  perform  this  great 
experiment  without  getting  caught.  But  Mom  never  went  to  the  chicken 
house;  it  was  always  my  job  to  negotiate  with  the  chickens  for  their 
eggs.  A  perfect  kitchen  for  my  clandestine  operation! 

In  retrospect,  it  wasn't  all  that  perfect.  Dust  and  cobwebs  and 
God-knows-what  inhabit  all  corners  of  a  place  like  that.  And  of  course 
we  hadn't  seen  the  floor  since  the  manure  was  hauled  to  the  garden  the 
previous  spring.  No  matter;  that  stuff  would  insulate  the  floor  from  the 
fire  I  was  going  to  have  to  build.  I  gathered  a  supply  of  wood  and  started 
the  fire,  after  sneaking  all  the  necessary  materials  out  there  in  a  box. 
Those  chickens  were  rather  upset  about  the  terrible  smoke  pouring  from 
the  place.  Unfortunately,  it  wasn’t  just  the  wood  that  was  burning! 

When  an  ornery  country  kid  determines  to  make  cake  frosting  in 
the  chicken  house,  burning  manure  isn’t  likely  stop  him.  Besides,  it  takes 
only  minutes  to  make,  if  everything  is  prepared.  So  I  made  the  syrup,  and 
it  turned  out  pretty  well.  I  ignored  those  dark 
flakes  and  lumps  that  seemed  to  come  from 
nowhere.  The  feathers  were  easily  removed. 

Now  came  the  time  to  beat  the  egg  whites 
and  pour  the  syrup;  not  easily  accomplished 
with  just  two  hands,  but  I  did  it.  I  had  created 
cake  frosting!  This  recipe  would  have  been 
snow  white  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  mine  was  a  unique  salt-and-pepper  gray. 

That  was  the  most  delicious  frosting  I  have 
ever  eaten,  though,  and  I  consumed  the 
whole  mess,  right  there.  Dad  patched  the 
hole  in  the  chicken  house  floor  with  a  couple 
of  boards.  He  never  did  know  what  caused 
the  strange  burned  area.  Muttered  some¬ 
thing  about  a  lightning  strike. 


Too  much  cake  frosting. 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  AN  ORNERY  COUNTRY  KID 


THE  ENGINEER’S  REVENGE 


Back  in  the  days  when  railroads  were  a  logical  way  to  get  from 
one  town  to  another,  every  rural  community  on  Clatsop  Plains  was  tied 
to  the  system  with  a  neat  little  station  building.  The  old  Spokane  Port¬ 
land  and  Seattle  (originally  the  Astoria  and  South  Coast  Railway)  which 
terminated  in  Seaside,  ran  by  our  place  on  the  Plains.  Near  enough  to 
hear  the  whistle  blow,  anyway.  Starting  from  the  north  near  the  pres¬ 
ent  town  of  Warrenton,  local  stops  were  known  as  Skipanon,  Columbia 
Beach,  Glenwood,  Carnahan,  Allendale,  West,  Clatsop,  Butterfield, 
Gearhart,  Wahanna,  Surf,  Sea  Side,  and  Holladay.  It  was  actually  pos¬ 
sible  to  flag  down  the  passenger  train  at  any  station  and  ride  to  the 
next,  only  a  mile  or  so  down  the  tracks.  Obviously  the  train  crew  was 
never  very  happy  about  this,  but  the  right-of-way  deeds  given  to  the 
railroad  by  the  landowners  stipulated  that  they  would  accommodate 
all  local  passengers,  regardless  of  how  far  they  planned  to  travel.  The 
stations  were  generally  well  maintained,  always  freshly  painted  a  bright 
yellow  and  olive  green,  and  they  always  provided  a  good  shelter  when 
you  got  caught  in  the  rain.  They  occasionally  served  as  temporary 
quarters  for  hoboes,  many  of  whom  preferred  the  tracks  to  highways  on 
those  days. 

To  us  ornery  kids,  the  railroad  was  always  good  for  some  sort  of 
excitement.  Early  on,  the  big  thing  was  to  lay  pennies  on  the  track  to 
be  squashed  by  the  wheels.  You  could  never  predict  what  shape  they 
would  take.  When  I  was  about  seven,  it  was  great  fun  to  wait  by  the 
tracks  near  West  Station  and  thumb  my  nose  at  the  engineer  when  that 
big  noisy  engine  came  puffing  by.  It  all  seemed  harmless  enough,  but 
one  day  after  lying  in  ambush  for  the  train,  I  jumped  out  of  the  brush 
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and  did  my  usual  thing.  I  guess  the  engineer  was  expecting  me  this 
time,  because  he  did  something  that  generated  instant  panic.  He  appar¬ 
ently  had  a  complete  set  of  upper  and  lower  dentures  which  he  could 
instantly  project  from  his  mouth  like  a  shark,  at  the  same  time  making 
the  most  Godawful  face.  I  was  never  so  scared  in  my  life!  I  was  sure  he 
would  stop  the  train  and  devour  me  with  those  terrible  teeth.  I  finally  ran 
out  of  wind  about  Allendale,  a  mile  or  so  up  the  tracks. 

Once  in  a  while  a  work  crew  would  set  up  on  a  local  siding  for  a 
few  weeks  while  they  were  repairing  tracks.  They'd  leave  all  sorts  of 
interesting  gadgetry  lying  around  for  my  co-conspirators  and  me  to  in¬ 
spect.  One  device  in  particular  caught  my  eye  -  a  little  red  cardboard 
capsule  about  the  size  of  a  half-dollar,  with  a  wire  clip  on  it.  Obviously  it 
was  something  for  repairing  tracks.  Unfortunately,  I  decided  to  see  how  it 
would  squash  when  the  train  ran  over  it. 

I  should  have  remained  in  bed  that  day. 

When  the  big  moment  came,  I  was  foolishly  standing  in  plain  sight 
as  the  locomotive  approached.  Instantly  there  was  the  loudest  bang 
I  had  heard  since  my  uncle  Bill  West  accidentally  fired  his  shotgun  in 
our  kitchen,  and  the  crew  slammed  on  the  brakes.  Boy,  how  the  sparks 
flew!  But  nothing  like  the  sparks  the  engineer  rained  on  me  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  when  he  caught  up  with  me  in  the  brush.  It  hadn  t  dawned 
on  me  when  he  burst  out  of  the  cab  that  he  had  declared  war.  I  had 
decided  to  retreat  only  after  he  was  close  enough  for  me  to  see  the 
furious  look  in  his  eye.  but  it  had  been  too  late.  I  swear  it  was  the  same 
man  with  the  terrible  teeth.  I  learned  the  hard  way  what  a  railroad  tor¬ 
pedo,  or  emergency  warning  cap,  was  all  about.  Fortunately,  he  had  a 
train  to  drive,  or  I’m  sure  he  would  have  drug  me  to  my  house  where  my 
mother  would  have  generated  some  sparks  of  her  own.  Ornery  country 
kids  always  learn  the  hard  way. 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  AN  ORNERY  COUNTRY  KID 


HOW  TO  BE  A  PERFECT  GUEST 


Coming  into  the  world  as  the  very  last  grandchild  of  Josiah  and 
Lamira  West  was  not  especially  notable,  except  that  they  had  passed 
away  long  before  I  was  born,  and  my  age  was  far  out  of  sync  with  all 
the  other  descendants.  Sort  of  an  afterthought,  so  to  speak.  I’m  sure  my 
mother  had  a  few  second  thoughts,  as  well,  trying  to  raise  this  ornery 
country  kid.  She  was  a  resolute  soul,  though,  always  making  the  best  of 
annoying  situations.  Once  in  a  while  other  members  of  the  family,  aunts 
and  uncles  and  cousins,  would  step  forth  to  relieve  my  parents  of  their 
burden  for  a  few  days.  By  inviting  me  to  their  homes  or  to  accompany 
them  on  camping  trips  was  a  measure  of  their  boundless  compassion, 
not  to  mention  their  sacrifices.  Each  event  remains  clear  in  my  memory, 
primarily  because  of  some  catastrophe  credited  to  me,  or  because  of 
near  brushes  with  the  grim  reaper. 

It  was  my  destiny  to  bring  chaos  to  otherwise  tranquil  situations. 
Take  the  week  at  uncle  Anson’s  prune  orchard  in  Salem,  for  example. 

He  and  my  aunt  Maud  divided  their  time  between  a  pecan  orchard  in 
Alabama  and  vacations  in  Oregon,  occasionally  at  the  old  Salem  home¬ 
stead.  A  precious  old  snare  drum  that  had  survived  numerous  battles 
during  the  Spanish  American  War,  maybe  even  Teddy’s  charge  up  San 
Juan  Hill,  enjoyed  a  well-earned  retirement  for  decades  in  that  Salem 
attic  until  I  found  it  and  promptly  skewered  it  with  a  drumstick.  My  uncle 
wasn’t  about  to  be  convinced  that  the  skin  had  already  nourished  gen¬ 
erations  of  moths  and  maybe  a  mouse  or  two.  When  he  regained  his 
composure,  one  of  the  drumsticks  was  broken,  too.  My  backside  stung 
for  hours. 
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This  was  the  day  before  I  set  fire  to  the  dashboard  of  his  car. 
Cigarette  lighters  didn’t  pop  out  automatically  in  those  days,  as  I  quickly 
discovered.  It  took  only  about  five  minutes  to  consume  the  wiring  be¬ 
hind  the  dashboard,  disabling  the  car.  Ironically,  that  incident  gained  me 
several  more  days  of  vacation.  If  their  car  had  been  functional,  Uncle 
Anson  would  have  broken  every  speed  record  getting  me  home. 

That  respite  gave  me  the  opportunity  on  the  following  day  to  eat 
too  many  unripe  prunes  from  their  orchard,  resulting  in  a  severe  bel¬ 
lyache.  Aunt  Maud  appeared  genuinely  concerned,  but  Uncle  Anson 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  my  agony.  I  could  tell  from  the  glint  in  his  eyes. 

He  hadn’t  said  much  to  me  all  day,  but  now  he  was  talking  at  length 
about  Tex  Rankin,  a  daredevil  Portland  aviator  that  he  had  known.  When 
he  asked  me  if  I  understood  how  a  parachute  worked,  it  all  made  sense. 
He  would  have  done  it,  too,  except  for  the  prospect  of  explaining  to  my 
mother  how  it  was  that  I  unexpectedly  arrived  home  through  the  roof. 

The  first  test  of  the  newly  wired  dashboard  was  a  hurried  land  trip  back 
to  Clatsop  Plains. 

Another  aunt  and  uncle  operated  a  dairy  in  the  Necanicum  Valley, 
at  a  place  we  knew  as  Fulkerson  Point,  but  now  referred  to  as  Peter¬ 
son  Point.  Aunt  Daisy  and  Uncle  Pearl  were  wonderful  hosts,  always 
preparing  a  feast  when  any  of  the  relatives  visited.  Their  dairy  was  im¬ 
maculate  compared  to  ours;  it  even  had  a  manure  gutter  running  the 
length  of  the  milking  parlor!  Uncle  Pearl  occasionally  let  me  try  milking 
a  gentler  cow,  but  that  ended  when  he  caught  me  blasting  the  barnyard 
kittens  in  the  face  with  warm  milk.  I  don’t  know  why  he  was  so  upset. 
The  kittens  were  having  a  ball. 

The  Necanicum  River  and  the  highway  separated  the  cow  pas¬ 
ture  from  the  farm  buildings,  so  four  times  a  day  the  cattle  would  be 
expected  to  wade  or  swim  across  the  river,  and  hope  to  dodge  traffic 
on  the  highway.  They  weren’t  always  successful.  More  than  once  a  ter¬ 
rible  collision  splattered  cows  around  the  highway,  and  spring  freshets 
in  the  river  could  leave  the  cattle  stranded  for  a  day  or  so.  Uncle  Pearl 
had  fashioned  a  suspension  bridge  across  the  river,  anchored  to  huge 
alder  trees  and  about  fifteen  feet  above  river  level,  just  wide  and  strong 
enough  to  support  one  person.  That  bridge  had  never  failed  anyone  un- 
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til  I  tested  it.  Actually  the  bridge  functioned  very  well.  It  was  the  open  air 
on  the  upstream  side  of  the  bridge  that  lacked  support.  This  wasn  t  my 
first  hard  lesson  about  Newton’s  Law  but  it  was  convincing.  Fortunately 
the  river  was  neither  too  swift  nor  too  shallow  at  the  time,  so  the  only  in¬ 
jury  was  to  my  dignity,  which  wasn’t  too  well  developed  in  the  first  place. 
Aside  from  nearly  freezing  to  death,  followed  by  a  scorching  description 
of  my  prospects  for  surviving  to  adulthood  while  being  smothered  in 
heavy  oversize  clothing  hurriedly  retrieved  from  their  attic,  the  first  half 
of  my  week  with  the  Fulkersons  had  gone  quite  well.  Aunt  Daisy  had 
decided  by  now  that  I  might  prefer  indoor  activities.  She  meant  well;  she 
just  hadn’t  reckoned  with  the  risks  involved. 

They  had  a  genuine  tube-type  radio  in  their  living  room,  which  held 
my  attention  for  a  time  because  we  didn't  even  have  electricity  at  home 
yet.  Apparently  even  the  best  of  radios  had  difficulty  receiving  Portland’s 
KGW  in  the  Necanicum  Valley  during  daylight  hours,  and  I  soon  lost  in¬ 
terest  in  deciphering  the  occasional  word  that  filtered  through  the  noise. 
Something  about  a  children’s  hour,  and  a  lot  of  yelling  and  singing.  This 
was  sissy  stuff;  I  needed  action!  I  had  already  done  a  short  reconnais¬ 
sance  of  their  attic.  Attics  are  wonderful  places  for  a  kid  to  browse,  espe¬ 
cially  attics  that  are  crammed  full  of  worn-out  gadgetry.  This  little  electric 
motor,  surgically  separated  from  its  parent  sewing  machine,  was  just 
what  I  had  dreamed  of  owning  to  power  my  Red  Racer  wagon  at  home. 

It  even  had  a  pulley  to  drive  a  belt  I  could  loop  around  the  axle.  It  hadn’t 
yet  occurred  to  me  that  an  extension  cord  would  limit  my  travels,  particu¬ 
larly  if  there  wasn’t  a  single  electrical  outlet  on  our  farm.  The  wires  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  motor  didn’t  have  a  plug,  but  so  what?  The  wire  tips  would  fit 
nicely  into  the  wall  socket  for  testing. 

The  flash  lasted  only  a  split  second.  I  don’t  know  what  brought 
Aunt  Daisy  out  of  the  kitchen  so  fast.  Maybe  it  was  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  house  lights  had  gone  out,  or  maybe  it  was  just  the  explosion  and 
smoke.  She  was  a  little  distressed  at  the  black  hole  in  the  wall  where 
the  outlet  had  been.  I  had  landed  on  the  sofa  without  a  scratch  except 
for  the  end  of  my  left  index  finger.  It  continued  to  sizzle  and  smoke  until 
she  immersed  it  in  a  can  of  Bag  Balm  salve.  The  scar  remained  for  sev- 
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eral  years.  After  the  bandage  was  applied,  Aunt  Daisy  suggested  that  I 
might  want  to  play  outside.  On  second  thought,  since  Uncle  Pearl  had 
to  drive  to  Godfrey’s  hardware  for  some  new  fuses,  I  might  just  like  to 
ride  along.  We  didn’t  go  directly  to  Godfrey's,  though.  Uncle  Pearl  drove 
right  on  through  Seaside  to  the  Plains,  where  he  told  my  folks  what  a 
pleasure  it  was  to  have  me  around  for  a  few  days,  but  since  I  was  obvi¬ 
ously  homesick,  he  had  brought  me  home.  No-one  ever  inquired  about 
the  bandage  on  my  finger.  I  didn't  mind  the  abrupt  return  home.  There 
wasn't  much  to  do  at  the  Fulkerson's,  anyway! 
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CHRISTMAS,  1934 


Memories  of  our  youth  fade  as  we  grow  older,  but  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  Christmas  past  often  remain  vivid.  Usually  they  are  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  excited  anticipation  we  felt  as  youngsters  awaiting  Santa’s 
visit,  and  the  warmth  of  a  family  gathering  complete  with  a  sumptuous 
dinner.  Or  maybe  they  focus  rather  on  the  joy  of  giving;  perhaps  just 
sharing  the  precious  moments  with  our  own  youngsters  in  those  hours 
of  excitement.  But  sometimes  the  memories  include  bizarre  twists  and 
disappointments,  as  well. 

Christmas,  1933  had  been  the  pits.  As  an  ornery  country  kid  with 
an  average  share  of  yuletide  expectations,  it  was  more  than  a  little 
frustrating  to  find  the  Christmas  tree  almost  totally  devoid  of  presents 
that  year.  Just  two  little  packages.  One  contained  a  compass  with  a  bro¬ 
ken  faceplate,  and  the  other  a  miniature  toy  tanker  truck  which  I  knew 
hadn’t  come  from  Santa.  The  Richfield  Oil  Co.  had  been  giving  them 
away  to  anyone  who  purchased  a  tank  of  gasoline. 

Well,  at  least  the  compass  had  been  delivered  by  Santa,  and  it 
had  been  broken  by  him,  too,  darn  it!  I  had  seen  it  happen.  Just  before 
bedtime  on  Christmas  eve,  my  father  announced  that  he  needed  to 
check  on  the  milk  cows.  Nothing  strange  about  that;  they  often  stayed 
in  the  barn  on  cold  winter  nights.  But  soon  after  we  were  startled  by  a 
tapping  on  the  living  room  window,  and  there  was  Santa!  In  retrospect, 
it  was  a  rather  decrepit  Santa  with  a  strange  cottony  beard,  a  cap  and 
cloak  more  orange  than  red,  and  a  big  gunny  sack  full  of  goodies.  But  to 
a  seven-year-old,  any  reasonable  facsimile  was  acceptable.  Santa  had 
arrived! 
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Then  it  happened.  There  was  a  crashing  sound  and  Santa  abrupt¬ 
ly  vanished  from  the  window.  Santa  had  fallen  from  his  sleigh,  or  in  this 
case  the  broken  chair  that  I  found  in  the  garden  the  next  morning.  My 
mother  and  sister  assured  me  that  Santa  was  OK,  and  helped  me  pre¬ 
pare  a  treat  of  cookies  for  him  by  the  tree,  while  I  worried  that  my  father 
had  missed  all  of  this  excitement  and  should  go  try  to  help  Santa  as 
soon  as  he  returned  from  the  cow  barn.  I  couldn’t  understand  why  they 
thought  it  was  so  darned  funny.  Santa  might  have  been  injured! 

If  he  hadn’t  been  hurt,  he  was  darned  sure  upset,  because  he  only 
left  me  the  broken  compass.  My  mother  tried  to  explain  that  Santa  was 
very  short  on  elves  that  year,  and  didn’t  get  many  presents  prepared  for 
delivery.  I  reasoned  that  they  had  all  gone  to  work  for  the  WPA  like  ev¬ 
eryone  else,  and  had  left  old  Saint  Nick  to  shoulder  the  load  alone.  But 
he  had  been  carrying  a  big  sack  of  presents.  I  had  seen  it.  Unfortunately, 
for  all  the  good  it  did  me,  it  might  as  well  have  been  a  sack  of  straw  like 
the  one  I  found  in  the  barn  a  few  days  later. 

My  perceived  misfortune  turned  abruptly  around  on  Christmas  af¬ 
ternoon,  though,  when  my  older  half-brother  Jack  arrived  with  a  big  box 
of  Erector  Set  parts,  complete  with  motor.  It  had  been  his  as  a  young¬ 
ster,  and  although  some  parts  were  a  bit  rusty,  it  was  a  treasure  beyond 
my  fondest  dreams.  Over  the  years  it  was  transformed  into  every  imag¬ 
inable  device  from  ox-cart  to  ferris  wheel. 

Now  it  was  Christmas,  1934,  and  I  was  apprehensive  about  Santa’s 
well-being  and  prosperity.  Could  it  really  happen  again?  Kids  are  more 
sensitive  to  parental  thinking  than  most  grown-ups  believe,  but  I  was  re¬ 
ceiving  absolutely  no  signals  from  them,  either.  Panic  was  about  to  set  in 
as  Christmas  approached.  I  lay  awake  at  night  wondering  if  things  could 
get  worse.  Actually  what  kept  me  awake  was  the  noises  in  the  attic;  creak¬ 
ing  and  snapping  like  someone  was  up  there.  Mom  assured  me  it  was 
those  darn  mice  again,  and  directed  Dad  to  set  some  traps  above  the 
ceiling.  Our  attic  was  not  easily  accessible.  A  wooden  ladder  permanently 
fixed  to  the  wall  led  to  a  hatch.  The  only  things  up  there  were  outdated 
Sears  and  Wards  catalogs,  full  of  pictures  of  harnesses  and  buggies  as 
well  as  hernia  trusses  and  corsets  and  other  naughty  things.  And  now 
maybe  a  mouse  nest  or  two. 
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SEARS.  ROEBUCK  4  CO.  Ino.1,  Ch«»p«»t  Supply  *»»»«  on  Earth,  CtlMgo.  CATAUJOUE  No.  1  10, 


MISSES’  CORSETS  MO  CHILDREN’S  WRISTS. 


If  y <Mi  try  ot\o  of  our  Corsets  we  Know  we  tv*  II  count  you  a  eiM 
Customer.  “A  Satisfied  Customer  Is  our  Best  Adver¬ 
tisement."  If  you  have  heretofore  had  any 
trouble  with  your  corsete,  let  us 
try  to  oleeae  you. 

■  ■'■5=5  BE  SURE  AMD  CIVE  YOUR  WAIST  MEASURE.  SM 
ALLOW  18  CENTS  EXTRA  IF  YOU  WANT  CORSET  SEAT  BY  MAIL. 


GIVE  WAIST  MEASURE  ANO  MOT  TOUR  BUST  MEASURE. 

No.  62<>ao  snrote  bosk  strip  hlnmkk  comet.  Good  qesitu 
nr t  md  .•  vi  opthMiftl  ratlin  for  flic  loss  price  aeqtKW**.  ■'trrs.  18  to  JO. 

Price,  rnch  .  J 

No.  S?4«4  rive-HOOK  MKDIt  M  POKW  .SC  M  >05 B  CO HWfcTT.  aa* 
ah  cipIbiiIk  pAtlrrn  »/  An«  netting  that  Ua  rteeldedly  Itponj.  Six  »l«t*  M 
,.nd  three  In  the  seme,  which  retain* tlieslutpeof  garment.  Equal  taaa 
7*  ii  nt  rorarta.  Mires.  18  to  30.  _ 

h 

No.  flms  Ol:R  BO-t’KNT  FIVE-HOOK  SI  MMEB  COKSKT.  wtthrf 
doubt  the  beet  that  could  puwlUy  b*  produced  at  the  price.  MnW 
quality  self Ing,  with  sum  girdle  and  strips.  H«*lnf>»rred  clasp*  ao6  «• 
w<.<trlnf  qualities.  SI  tea,  1$  to  3ft'  . 

Prior,  each _ _  ■  '  ! 

So.  «IH«*  HKiH  BIST  SI  MXIEK  ( oitstT,  Thla  U  wlthoat 
moat  saccews/ul  c«»r«u>t  of  It*  kind.  tl.i.4  the  high  bust  feature  *hlcg  J 
proem  *o  taking  with  'ladles  of  »llj>  Scure;  ha*  four  side  steels.  '  hr«g 
strips.  hi n forced  bust.  Inserted  /one  of  extra  heavy  quality  of  net  to  iKWS 
it  fn.tn  breaking  out  at  the  waist  line.  Slips,  18  to  3ft 
Price,  each . . . . . 

No.  63070  POI  R-IIOOK  SHORT  SI  MMER  COHORT.  t  very  P 
forro-rtttlng  corset!  made  of  fine  strong  netting,  sateen  girdle 
reinforced  clasps  and  corded  bust,  finished  with  line  quality  lac*  u-p 
guarantee  It  equal  to  any  corset  »old  for  ?& cent*.  t* I tes  18  to  jft  j 


'zrSy 


Trio 


lowr  host.  Thla  r|.pu>t  corset  Is  not  only  sightly,  hot  yosi  will  1 
grand  wearing  and  excellent  fitting.  M  ule  of  fine  quality  Hummer 
12-Inch  fo^it  steels.  As  shown  on  i  lost  rat  ton.  tbe  girdles  nave  pink. 
heliotrope  bands,  which  not  only  adds  elegance,  bat  dmigtheas  the  ’•c** 
well.  Sires.  18  to  .TO.  , 

jbjcE  each 

No.  829T3  “DR.  BALL’S"  CHILD’S  CORSET  WAIST  will  tra  -- 
child's  figure  while  young.  The  Dr.  B»li's  Waist  is  easy,  comforva  * 

Srfect  fitting.  patent  tape  fastened  buttons  and  taped  button  holm.  1,61 
ab.  Sires,  is  to  2>. 

Price,  each . .  . 

Always  give  waist  mnuur*. 

No.  63973  CORONET  MISSES’  WAIST.  W®  .apply  a  iotig  ■ 

needed  want  by  tho  ambitious  Ml»«  Jtut  blooming  ii'to  woroa!il«-*'' 
her  figure  begins  totake'.-n  the  matronly  form  which  thl*  garment  so  be*- 
displays;  ma/l«  of  sateen,  white  or  drab.  .Sixes.  18  to  is. 
iMee,  each  . 

Always  glrn  waist  measure.  *,4 

Vo,  6Jft7»  ’HR.  BALL'S”  PERFECT  EITTINO  MISSES’ 
an  Ideal  Corset  for  growing  gtils.  si  apid  on  scientist*  principle  ~'Vr> 
80*.  heavy  drill,  1a*ed  and  elastic  gores  hook,  shoulder  straps  and  cl»*< 
lace  edging,  a  perfeet  Corset,  while  or  lr«b  SUM,  18  i«  36.  Prick*4* 
Always  glee  waist  measure. 


MEDIUM  EORM 
SIMMER 
blQbO 
25« 


52075 

55* 


52979 
75* 

No.  6*97'  Ml  HAIM*  STRIP  CORNET,  made  of  good  quality  corset 
leans.  Thl*  comet  has  a  decidedly  ad  vantageou*  ft  scare.  being  sift  and 
pliable,  which  make*  it  oost  healthful  for  growing  children.  Colors,  drab 
or  white.  Mixes,  18  to  26.  Price,  each.  .  .  4C* 

Always  give  waist  measure. 


!  SUMMER  CORSETS. 
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gCARS,  8QE— CM  A  ca  Mmm  w.  t«r»  MUUXKt  Mo.  t1«. 


RSETS  TB  FIT  ALL  F0R1S. 


K4* 


m _ 

Naughty  stuff  in  our  attic  catalogs. 
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Christmas  eve  eventually  came,  after  what  seemed  like  an  eternity 
of  apprehension.  This  time  there  was  no  waiting  until  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing.  I  guess  Santa  had  grown  weary  of  lugging  that  sack  of  straw  and 
falling  off  chairs.  We  opened  our  presents  that  evening,  and  I  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  attack  the  big  unmarked  box  that  had  been  under  the  tree  for 
several  days  and  had  been  driving  me  crazy  with  curiosity.  It  contained 
a  freshly  painted  little  red  wheelbarrow  that  my  father  had  built  from 
scratch  with  loving  care.  In  that  miserable  attic,  no  less!  It  was  love  at 
first  sight;  my  very  own  wheelbarrow!  It  saw  a  lot  of  proud  use  over  the 
ensuing  years. 

Looking  back,  it’s  obvious  that  my  family  tried  desperately  dur¬ 
ing  those  first  few  years  of  the  Great  Depression  to  provide  a  happy 
Christmas  for  an  anxious  and  perhaps  undeserving  ornery  country  kid. 

It  took  far  too  many  years  to  realize  that  it  wasn’t  the  little  red  wheelbar¬ 
row  itself  that  was  so  precious.  The  real  gift  was  the  recognition  that  my 
father  had  spent  untold  hours  in  those  cramped,  clandestine  quarters 
building  it  just  for  me.  I  wonder  now  if  I  ever  really  told  him  how  much  I 
appreciated  it,  and  him. 
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CHRISTMAS  FOR  NORMAN 


Christmas  is  one  heck  of  a  time  to  destroy  a  new  friendship,  par¬ 
ticularly  out  on  Clatsop  Plains  in  the  '30s  when  new  friends  were  hard 
to  come  by.  We  had  already  suffered  our  share  of  disasters  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  beginning  with  a  roaring  chimney  fire  that  scared  the  daylights  out 
of  this  ornery  country  kid.  Not  that  chimney  fires  were  all  that  uncom¬ 
mon;  they  seemed  to  thrive  on  salty  driftwood  from  the  beach  that  my 
father  would  cut  by  the  wagonload.  But  this  one  was  especially  noisy 
and  furious,  throwing  flames  and  sparks  far  into  the  sky.  And  with  a 
shingle  roof,  there  wasn't  any  guarantee  that  the  house  wouldn’t  go  up 
in  flames,  too,  particularly  if  a  dry  wind  was  blowing. 

One  modern  convenience  we  did  enjoy  on  our  little  farm  was  city 
water.  Never  mind  that  it  arrived  at  our  house  by  way  of  a  half-inch  pipe 
full  of  rust,  and  often  at  a  mere  dribble;  at  least  we  didn’t  have  to  yank 
on  a  pitcher  pump  to  get  our  water.  Of  course  the  system  had  chosen 
to  be  stubborn  when  we  needed  it  most.  Maybe  the  line  was  plugged 
by  another  salamander  (we  called  them  water  dogs)  like  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  one  that  had  popped  out  of  the  kitchen  faucet  a  few  weeks 
earlier.  Or  maybe  it  was  just  the  other  half  of  the  first  one.  Anyway,  Dad 
was  on  the  roof  with  the  garden  hose,  frantically  spraying  more  cuss- 
words  than  water  into  that  shower  of  embers  when  neighbors  began 
arriving  with  buckets  filled  at  the  nearby  lake. 

More  ladders  were  brought  in  and  folks  relayed  buckets  to  the  roof 
to  quench  scattered  embers  on  the  shingles.  It  was  a  great  example 
of  good  neighborliness.  Everyone  had  pitched  in  to  help,  including  the 
kids.  When  the  excitement  was  over,  folks  stood  around  describing  their 
own  past  chimney  fires  while  Mom  served  up  generous  portions  of  her 
favorite  dessert.  She  called  it  “eggless-butterless-milkless”  cake.  I  sup- 
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pose  it  goes  by  a  more  distinguished  name  now,  but  it  really  was  a  taste 
treat.  That’s  when  I  got  to  know  Norman.  His  mother  lived  in  Portland, 
but  Norman  had  come  to  live  with  local  relatives  on  several  occasions, 
even  attending  Clatsop  School  for  a  while.  We  hadn  t  been  too  close, 
even  though  he  was  staying  less  than  a  mile  from  my  home.  But  this 
was  a  chance  to  get  really  acquainted.  Norman  had  gone  berserk  over 
Mom’s  cake;  couldn’t  get  enough  of  it.  When  the  crowd  finally  began  to 
scatter  for  their  homes,  Norman  didn’t  want  to  go.  Just  one  more  piece 
of  cake!  I  got  the  impression  that  he  was  being  starved,  and  slipped  him 
another  large  chunk  of  cake  as  he  left. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas,  Norman’s  mother  came  to  visit  her  rel¬ 
atives,  and  Mom  decided  we  should  invite  my  new  friend  and  his  mother 
for  dinner.  That  lady  seemed  very  uneasy  in  our  rustic  farm  setting,  maybe 
to  the  point  of  being  a  little  above  it  all.  Constantly  correcting  Norman’s 
manners  and  criticizing  his  every  move,  it  was  becoming  obvious  that 
much  of  her  attack  could  have  applied  to  me  as  well  as  her  son.  But  what 
the  heck;  I  was  used  to  being  described  as  a  brat,  and  dinner  was  about 
to  be  served. 

That’s  when  it  happened.  The  kitchen  stove  blew  up  in  a  thunder¬ 
ous  explosion  of  steam,  throwing  burning  ashes  and  hot  water  and 
stove  lids  all  over  the  room.  The  old  water-heating  coils  around  the 
firebox  had  suddenly  split  open,  generating  enough  steam  to  destroy 
all  plans  for  a  leisurely  dinner.  The  floor  was  rapidly  disappearing  under 
water,  dinner  was  on  the  ceiling,  Mom  and  my  sister  were  in  tears,  Dad 
was  frantically  digging  for  the  shutoff  valve,  (naturally  the  pressure  was 
up  when  you  desperately  needed  another  water  dog),  and  Norman  was 
being  hurriedly  dragged  home  through  the  snow  by  his  mother.  I  guess 
I  hadn’t  helped  much  by  suggesting  that  we  all  go  eat  dinner  at  their 
house.  Hunger  sometimes  affects  one’s  logic. 

The  kitchen  was  restored  in  a  few  days,  but  Mom  remained  mor¬ 
tified.  No,  she  couldn’t  face  inviting  them  again.  It  would  be  another 
disaster.  Besides,  they  probably  wouldn’t  accept.  So  I  suggested  that 
maybe  she  could  bake  another  cake,  like  the  one  Norman  had  liked  so 
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well.  That  was  acceptable  and  the  cake  was  prepared,  wrapped  in  wax 
paper,  and  placed  in  the  kitchen  cooler.  On  Christmas  eve  I  retrieved  it, 
dressed  it  up  with  some  fancy  paper  and  a  big  red  ribbon  and  proudly 
delivered  it  to  his  house.  Hurrying  home,  I  assured  my  mother  that  all 
was  forgiven.  I  didn’t  have  the  courage  to  tell  her  that  no-one  had  said  a 
word  when  I  arrived  at  Norman’s  house.  They’d  just  accepted  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  closed  the  door.  I  never  saw  Norman  again.  His  mother  took 
him  back  to  Portland  for  good,  I  guess.  Or  maybe  for  a  proper  burial  as 
you  will  soon  learn. 

Christmas  had  come  and  gone,  and  there  was  a  fresh  blanket  of 
snow  on  the  ground.  Mom  had  repeated  her  annual  ritual  of  making  a 
treat  for  the  wild  birds.  They  seemed  to  expect  it,  because  hundreds  of 
birds  of  all  descriptions  clustered  around  our  house  during  this  time  of 
year.  Her  treat  was  a  mixture  of  everything  she  thought  those  birds  would 
eat,  including  pumpkin  seeds,  wheat,  oats,  raisins,  stale  bread,  ground  up 
pork  rind,  and  even  raw  fish  scraps,  all  heated  and  embedded  in  a  now 
rock-hard  loaf  of  tallow.  When  the  snows  came,  it  was  my  job  to  hack  that 
smelly  mess  apart  and  tie  chunks  on  the  limbs  of  trees  around  the  house. 
So  I  dutifully  retrieved  the  loaf  from  the  cooler  cupboard  and  began  hack¬ 
ing  when  I  realized  it  wasn’t  the  tallow  block,  but  the  cake  I  had  suppos¬ 
edly  delivered  to  Norman’s  door.  So  where  in  heck  was  the  tallow  block? 
Norman,  if  you  survived  and  you’re  still  out  there  somewhere,  I’m  sorry! 
So  help  me,  I  just  wanted  to  be  your  friend.  After  all,  it  was  Christmas. 
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THE  TOY  PLANE 


As  the  Christmas  season  approaches,  I  guess  we  all  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  reflect  on  holidays  past,  as  l‘ve  noted  before.  For  those  of  us 
who  have  survived  more  than  our  share  of  such  festivities,  it  is  easy  to 
ponder  how  things  have  changed  over  the  years.  As  an  ornery  country 
kid  growing  up  out  on  Clatsop  Plains  during  the  great  depression,  I 
had  no  real  concept  of  world  events,  unlike  the  current  daily  barrage  of 
global  chaos  surrounding  today’s  youth.  My  dad  was  a  poor  farmer,  but 
heck  -  so  was  everyone  else,  and  my  family  was  never  hungry,  thanks 
to  a  cooperative  herd  of  cows  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  potatoes  and 
rutabagas. 

Naturally  the  coming  Christmas  season  was  a  time  of  excitement 
and  anticipation  for  us  kids,  but  we  didn’t  expect  to  be  buried  in  toys 
and  other  goodies  as  today’s  youngsters  are  used  to.  By  Christmas 
eve,  the  tree  in  our  living  room  was  fully  decorated  and  surrounded 
by  elaborately  wrapped  packages.  We  knew  they  were  mostly  cakes 
and  cookies  and  other  homemade  goodies.  I  could  expect  one  or  two 
surprises  each  year,  such  as  the  rusty  old  erector  set  my  half-brother 
Jack  had  played  with  15  years  earlier,  or  the  little  pocket  compass  with 
a  cracked  glass  cover,  or  the  wonderful  toy  wheelbarrow  my  dear  father 
had  built  for  me  in  our  attic.  But  that  was  it  -  no  greater  expectations. 

There  was,  however,  one  incident  that  has  troubled  me  to  this  day. 
I  had  gone  with  Mom  to  the  dime  store  in  Astoria  several  weeks  before 
Christmas,  1932,  and  naturally  raced  to  the  toy  department.  I  had  saved 
three  nickels  for  this  big  spending  spree.  And  there  was  this  beautiful 
little  aluminum  airplane,  painted  blue,  about  two  inches  long.  I  HAD  TO 
HAVE  IT!  But  then  I  discovered  I  had  forgotten  to  bring  my  nickels,  so  I 
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just  put  the  little  plane  in  my  pocket  and  didn’t  tell  anyone. 

By  the  time  we  arrived  at  home,  my  conscience  was  scream¬ 
ing  at  me.  I  was  a  shoplifter!  Mom  couldn’t  figure  out  what  my  trouble 
was,  and  I  couldn’t  tell  her  of  my  dilemma.  I  had  to  get  that  plane  back 
to  the  dime  store,  even  if  I  had  to  walk.  Fortunately,  my  cousin  Marion 
dropped  by  a  week  or  so  later,  and  cheerfully  agreed  to  take  me  along 
on  her  planned  trip  to  the  big  city.  The  little  plane  found  its  way  back  on 
the  store  shelf,  and  this  ornery  country  kid  was  no  longer  destined  for  a 
life  of  crime. 

Christmas  eve  came  and  when  the  time  arrived  to  open  the 
presents,  I  found  a  neatly  wrapped  little  package  with  my  name  on  it, 
stashed  far  up  among  the  branches.  It  was  from  Mom.  There’s  no  way 
to  describe  my  reaction  when  I  opened  the  package.  It  was  a  little  blue 
aluminum  airplane,  identical  to  the  one  I  had  agonized  over  for  weeks. 
How  could  this  have  happened?  Was  there  really  an  all-knowing  Santa 
Claus?  I  never  had  the  courage  to  ask  questions.  Mom  never  brought 
the  subject  up,  and  any  explanation  of  how  this  miracle  happened  has 
forever  remained  a  mystery.  If  Mom  knew  more  than  she  cared  to  re¬ 
veal,  she  took  that  knowledge  with  her  to  the  grave.  It  was  truly  a  won¬ 
derful  Christmas! 
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CHAPTER  4 

SCRAPES,  BUMPS,  AND  BRUISES 
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TAR  BABY 


For  years  after  the  new  highway  across  West  Lake  was  com¬ 
pleted,  deep  puddles  of  discarded  tar  remained  alongside  the  road 
at  the  junction  with  the  original  route.  On  hot  summer  days,  this  stuff 
would  become  very  soft  and  sticky.  It  was  a  terrible  nuisance,  because 
old  Dog  had  a  habit  of  tracking  it  through  the  house,  and  we  kids  found 
it  useful  for  all  sorts  of  experiments,  often  requiring  hours  of  scrubbing 
with  solvent  to  render  us  identifiable. 

Because  our  family  income  had  been  limited  to  a  few  dairy  cattle, 
my  father  had  decided  to  build  a  “filling  station”  at  the  junction,  and  con¬ 
tracted  with  Johnson  and  Hall  of  Astoria  to  market  Richfield  gasoline 
and  oil.  Those  were  days  of  intense  promotion  among  oil  companies, 
with  competition  even  resulting  in  distinctive  colors  for  a  particular  fuel. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  remembers  the  Gilmore  company  proudly  advertis¬ 
ing  their  “Blue-green  Gasoline,”  as  though  it  somehow  improved  one’s 
mileage.  Richfield  was  a  leader  among  very  complicated  promotions, 
including  the  “Jimmy  Allen  Club.”  One  could  fill  out  forms  to  become  a 
member  of  this  aeronautical  daredevil’s  organization  and  receive  ones 
own  lapel  wings,  provided  a  series  of  lessons  were  completed  on  how 
to  fly  a  Piper  Cub.  Naturally  I  was  hooked  on  flying  from  the  very  start, 
and  my  little  brass  wings  pin  was  a  prize  possession. 

A  series  of  dramatic  radio  programs  called  The  Air  Adventures  of 
Jimmy  Allen  was  broadcast  during  those  years,  but  not  having  a  radio, 

I  wasn’t  aware  of  them.  Today,  thanks  to  the  internet,  over  a  hundred 
audio  clips  of  those  ancient  broadcasts  is  available  to  anyone  interested 
by  simply  typing  “Jimmy  Allen”  into  a  search  engine.  Jimmy  Allen,  how¬ 
ever  fictitious,  must  have  sold  a  lot  of  gasoline  in  those  days. 

Operating  a  gas  station  didn’t  turn  out  to  be  any  great  source 
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of  income  for  us,  either.  A  day’s  receipts 
seemed  to  be  mostly  a  little  purse  full  of 
coins,  but  it  was  enough  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  several  years,  until  about  1937. 

Because  our  house  was  some  distance 
from  the  operation  and  Dad  was  usually 
occupied  with  other  farm  chores,  it  was  of¬ 
ten  my  responsibility  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
pump  in  case  a  customer  arrived,  and  to 
notify  one  of  my  parents.  With  maybe  five 
customers  a  day,  things  could  get  down- 
right  boring.  When  one  is  bored,  one  can  Jjmmy  „)/e„  F/ying  Acg 
get  into  a  heap  of  trouble,  which  brings  us 
back  to  the  tar  pool. 

Lloyd  and  I  were  looking  for  trouble,  I  guess,  because  that  tar  pool 
looked  very  inviting  and  we  were  soon  in  it,  up  to  our  ankles.  It  was  a 
very  hot  day,  and  I  was  wearing  a  bathing  suit.  I  don’t  remember  who 
shoved  first,  but  before  long  I  was  on  my  side  in  the  pool,  covered  to  my 
shoulder  with  tar.  Well,  what  the  heck.  The  gas  pump  was  nearby,  and 
gasoline  was  a  good  solvent,  so  no  big  problem.  What  we  didn’t  antici¬ 
pate  was  the  painful  burning  sensation  from  rubbing  sensitive  skin  with 
a  gasoline  soaked  rag.  I  might  as  well  have  been  on  fire.  The  logical 
remedy  was  to  get  cooled  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and  West  Lake  was 
only  a  hundred  yards  away.  We  raced  to  the  lake  and  I  jumped  as  far 
from  shore  as  possible,  expecting  instant  relief  from  that  terrible  burn¬ 
ing.  I  guess  it  was  preordained,  because  I  landed  on  a  broken  bottle, 
opening  an  artery  in  my  ankle. 

Dr.  Logan  was  the  epitome  of  a  caring  family  physician  in  Seaside. 
He  was  an  individual  the  whole  community  respected  and  depended 
on  in  times  of  crisis,  be  they  scarlet  fever,  mumps,  a  logging  accident, 
or  a  mean  kick  from  a  horse.  But  a  kid  dripping  with  tar,  gasoline,  and 
blood  was  not  an  everyday  occurrence.  I’m  not  sure  he  didn’t  suspect  a 
much  more  devious  cause  for  this  mess,  but  he  did  his  best  to  patch  me 
up,  without  apparent  concern  for  my  abrupt  red-and-black  redecoration 
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of  his  office  walls  and  furniture.  Nowadays,  there  would  be  insidious 
mutterings  in  the  community  about  some  sort  of  pagan  ritual,  or  maybe 
even  atrocious  child  abuse.  But  the  fact  is,  I  was  just  bored. 
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SAND  DINE  COWBOY 


Horses  were  necessary  employees  on  any  Clatsop  Plains  farm, 
however  small,  during  the  Great  Depression.  The  work  they  provided 
could  usually  be  paid  for  with  hay  harvested  from  an  otherwise  unused 
field,  and  maybe  a  few  sacks  of  grain  to  augment  their  winter  salaries. 
They  could  usually  be  depended  on  to  pull  their  weight  in  any  kind  of 
weather,  they  didn’t  steal  you  blind,  and  most  important  of  all,  they 
didn’t  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  get  rip-roaring  drunk.  Some  of  our 
more  affluent  neighbors  occasionally  tried  employing  itinerant  low- 
income  displaced  persons,  (we  called  them  tramps),  but  they  always 
wound  up  apologizing  to  their  horses  for  the  temporary  indiscretion. 

Our  little  farm  was  limited  to  about  30  acres,  which  began  at  the 
center  of  West  Lake  and  extended  westerly  across  a  swamp  to  a  flat 
plain  and  ultimately  to  grass  covered  dunes.  That  land  supported  barns, 
corrals,  horse  pasture,  hay  fields,  gardens,  a  herd  of  milk  cows,  and  of 
course  our  house.  Dad  never  tried  to  grow  anything  in  the  lake,  but  he 
succeeded  in  getting  the  swamp  to  produce  thousands  of  rutabagas  for 
cattle  feed.  The  horses  would  dutifully  pull  the  plow  through  that  muck 
in  the  spring,  and  hopefully  the  water  level  would  drop  enough  by  sum¬ 
mer  to  allow  planting  those  damnable  smelly  cousins  of  the  turnip.  The 
cows  considered  them  a  delicacy,  especially  after  we  had  cut  the  roots 
into  chewable  chunks  and  sprinkled  them  with  “mash,”  which  I  guess 
was  a  byproduct  of  the  Pillsbury  flour  mill  in  Astoria.  During  the  depths 
of  the  depression,  though,  those  stink-turnips  became  a  staple  of  our 
winter  diet,  too.  God,  how  I  hated  rutabagas!  Even  the  milk  tasted  like 
rutabagas.  The  horses  wouldn’t  eat  them,  displaying  their  relative  intel¬ 
ligence  compared  to  cows  and  humans. 
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As  an  ornery  country  kid,  I  grew  up  on  a  horse.  Make  that  horses, 
plural,  and  even  a  cow.  Of  course  it  was  hard  to  fish  for  lake  perch  from 
a  horse,  and  using  a  slingshot  on  horseback  generally  resulted  in  an 
impromptu  and  out-of-control  ballet.  Old  Dog  and  I  knew  every  trail  to 
the  beach,  but  finding  our  way  home  was  another  matter,  unless  I  was 
riding  one  of  the  horses.  Since  horses  are  always  reluctant  to  risk  being 
away  during  the  dinner  hour,  which  was  every  hour  of  the  day,  they  could 
always  be  counted  on  to  find  the  most  direct  route  home.  To  a  horse,  that 
means  to-heck  with  winding  trails;  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points.  That  may  have  been  another  sign  of  their  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  it  made  for  a  lot  of  bruises  and  scratches  on  my  part,  or  parts, 
since  little  spruce  trees,  however  scattered  and  sparse  on  the  dunes, 
seemed  to  always  be  directly  on  that  line.  I  never  wanted  to  believe  my 
mount  did  it  on  purpose,  but  the  suspicion  has  always  been  there. 

Horses  seemed  to  enjoy  pulling  rank  on  the  cows,  and  could  be 
counted  on  to  help  round  them  up  at  milking  time.  Usually  Duke  or  Wally 
would  be  available,  (every  farm  had  a  Duke  and  Wally,  it  seemed,  since 
the  royal  hullabaloo  in  England  had  been  the  greatest  news  event  since 
the  Crash,)  and  it  was  my  job  to  jump  on  a  descendant  of  royalty  and 
head  out  for  the  cattle.  A  bridle  was  for  sissies,  and  it  usually  took  longer 
to  saddle  up  than  to  find  the  cattle.  A  little  knee  pressure  and  a  tug  on 
the  mane  was  just  as  efficient  as  a  bridle  to  the  more  discriminating  of 
our  four-legged  employees.  But  on  the  one  occasion  that  I  decided  to 
be  a  real  Tom  Mix,  I  wound  up  in  deep  trouble.  Complete  with  bridle  and 
saddle  and  spurs,  I  headed  out  across  the  dunes  for  the  cattle  on  my 
sister’s  riding  horse,  Lady,  who  was  a  bit  less  cooperative.  She  feigned 
an  allergy  to  bridles,  saddles,  dogs  and  chickens,  and  made  it  darn  well 
known  that  she  didn’t  like  men.  Occasionally  conscripted  against  her 
will  into  pulling  a  plow  or  harrow  alongside  Duke  or  Wally,  each  session 
would  become  a  disaster  of  broken  harnesses  or  runaway  team,  or  both 
Dad  gave  up  trying  to  civilize  her  when  she  conned  Duke  into  help¬ 
ing  her  race  a  hay  rake  for  more  than  a  mile  down  the  highway  toward 
Seaside,  in  overdrive.  Afoot  lever  on  the  rake  was  designed  to  raise 
the  bank  of  tines  and  dump  the  gathered  hay  when  pressed.  Since  this 
took  extra  energy  during  each  dump,  Dad  elected  to  keep  his  foot  on 
the  lever,  while  yanking  on  the  reins  and  loudly  describing  each  horse  s 
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strange  ancestral  lineage,  which  he  was  occasionally  known  to  do  under 
mild  stress.  The  old  rake  sparked  and  chomped  its  way  down  the  road 
like  a  giant  multi-fanged  creature,  snapping  its  jaws  in  a  seemingly  rav¬ 
enous  attempt  to  eat  all  the  asphalt  in  its  path. 

Awheel  eventually  collapsed,  halting  Dad’s  imitation  of  Ben  Hur 
and  ending  forever  any  similarity  between  and  old  hay  rake  and  a  Roman 
chariot.  Any  illusion  that  Lady  might  become  a  cooperative  farm  hand  had 
vanished,  too.  She’d  made  that  abundantly  clear.  Everyone  who  witnessed 
that  exciting  demonstration  wondered  aloud  how  it  was  that  Dad  hadn  t 
been  abruptly  converted  into  hamburger.  I  was  proud  of  him,  but  I  should 
have  heeded  that  episode  as  a  warning,  too. 

So  there  I  was,  sublimely  confident  that  I  could  handle  this  animal, 
as  we  are  climbing  the  steep  face  of  a  tall  dune.  A  little  nudging  with  the 
spurs  would  keep  her  mind  on  the  job,  or  so  I  reasoned.  But  I  forgot  to 
add  garter  snakes  to  that  obnoxious  mare’s  list  of  dislikes.  She  saw  the 
snake  before  I  did.  Snakes  had  never  seemed  to  bother  anyone  on  our 
farm  except  Lady.  But  then  she  was  a  spoiled  nag  who  regarded  herself 
several  hay-bales  above  the  working  class  of  horse.  Naturally,  she  had 
to  make  a  big  fuss  over  this  snake.  In  an  instant,  she  was  vertical  and  I 
was  tumbling  over  her  rear  end.  Fortunately,  we  both  rolled  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hill  without  colliding.  I  couldn’t  move  because  the  back  of  the 
saddle  had  put  a  dent  in  my  spine,  and  I  had  no  feeling  in  my  legs. 

I’d  like  to  believe  that  perverse  critter  had  had  second  thoughts, 
and  had  gone  home  to  apologize  to  my  family.  Duke  or  Wally  would 
have.  But  naturally  her  one  motive  was  to  get  back  to  the  feed  stall, 
where  Mother  spied  her  standing  with  the  saddle  under  her  tummy.  It 
all  ended  reasonably  well,  however.  After  a  week  or  so,  the  feeling  re¬ 
turned  to  my  lower  parts,  and  I  was  able  to  return  to  my  regular  chores 
and  skullduggery.  Thereafter,  my  sister  was  the  sole  rider  of  that  hateful 
excuse  for  a  hired  hoof. 

Now  riding  a  cow  is  a  different  matter.  This  beautiful  little  Jersey 
named  Bo-peep  was  sort  of  a  pet  who  seemed  to  enjoy  cavorting  with 
me  astride  her  back.  Often  I  would  walk  to  the  herd  and  ride  her  home. 
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She  soon  got  to  know 
the  routine,  and  once  I 
was  on  her  back  she’d 
head  for  the  barn  at  a 
cow-gallop  with  the  rest 
of  the  herd  following. 

Staying  on  a  gal¬ 
loping  cow  is  no  easy 
task;  they  don’t  have 
the  same  contours  as 
a  horse  and  they  lack  a 
mane,  which  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  stabilizing  accessory  if  you  expect  to  ride  bareback.  The  biggest 
concern  was  staying  aboard  as  she  roared  through  the  manure  pile. 
Mothers  can  be  less  than  understanding  if  you  happen  to  lose  your  grip 
over  a  manure  pile. 

That  sport  ended  sadly,  though,  when  Bo-peep  was  struck  by  a 
car  on  the  highway.  Her  spine  was  permanently  injured,  although  she 
could  walk,  once  on  her  feet.  If  she  lay  down,  the  only  way  to  get  her 
upright  again  was  to  pull  sideways  on  her  tail  while  she  struggled  for 
support.  She  and  I  became  accustomed  to  that  procedure,  and  she 
lived  a  long  and  pampered  life  with  the  strongest  tail  west  of  the  Pecos. 
She  was  a  trooper. 

Stella  was  a  later  addition  to  our  cavalry,  replacing  Duke  and  al¬ 
ways  good  at  pretending  to  be  pooped,  probably  from  struggling  across 
the  sand  dunes  with  Wally,  pulling  a  wagon  full  of  firewood  or  cedar 
fence  posts  that  Dad  had  split  on  the  beach.  Some  of  the  slopes  were 
killers,  and  I’ve  never  seen  horses  work  so  hard.  They  always  made  it, 
though.  Extra  rations  of  grain  were  waiting  at  home.  But  my  less-than- 
wise  decision  to  jump  on  Stella  inside  the  cow  barn  was  more  than 
she  could  abide,  and  she  immediately  began  bucking,  rodeo  style.  The 
doorway  was  less  than  seven  feet  high,  but  somehow  I  stayed  aboard 
through  that  door  to  be  dumped  in  a  briar  patch,  scared  to  death.  Even 
an  ornery  country  kid  recognizes  when  luck  is  about  to  run  out.  I  haven  t 
done  much  riding  in  later  years. 


Bo-peep  roared  through  the  manure  pile 
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TOBACCO  TALES, 

OR  WHY  I  DON'T  SMOKE  CIGARS 


Growing  up  is  seldom  easy.  Today’s  youngsters  probably  face  a 
wider  variety  of  debilitating  temptations  than  any  generation  in  history. 
As  an  ornery  country  kid  in  the  1930s,  I  was  utterly  naive  about  most  of 
the  stuff  in  today’s  headlines  decrying  the  moral  plunge  of  modern  so¬ 
ciety.  All  in  all,  I  guess  I  had  it  pretty  good.  But  there  were  temptations, 
though,  and  kids  frequently  don’t  take  an  adult’s  warning  to  heart.  One 
seems  to  have  to  experience  the  forbidden  to  discover  why  it  is  so-la- 
belled.  Take  tobacco,  for  example. 

Growing  up  in  a  non-smoking  family  where  tobacco  was  a  dirty 
word,  it  was  naturally  predestined  that  I  should  experiment.  At  about 
the  age  of  ten,  I  attempted  to  roll  my  own  in  a  scrap  of  newspaper  from 
the  smelly,  partially  charred  remains  of  some  butts  I  had  sneaked  from 
God  knows  where.  Having  watched  my  uncle  Bill  half-consciously  cre¬ 
ate  a  respectable  smoke  in  just  seconds  without  interrupting  his  yarn 
about  the  bear  he’d  shot,  or  the  bull  that  tore  up  the  fresh  washing  on 
the  clothes  line,  the  whole  process  of  manufacturing  a  “cigareet,”  as 
he  called  it,  seemed  easy  enough.  Just  sprinkle  some  tobacco  on  the 
paper,  lick  the  edge,  roll  it  together,  and  presto,  a  cigareet!  Of  course 
it  wasn’t  that  simple.  The  tobacco  kept  falling  out  of  the  ends,  and  the 
darned  paper  wouldn’t  stick  together  until  it  was  too  soggy  to  ignite. 
Either  Uncle  Bill  just  naturally  had  a  stickier  tongue  or  I  had  failed  to 
observe  the  glue-application  step  in  this  process,  so  the  only  recourse 
was  to  mix  up  some  flour  glue,  like  the  stuff  Mother  had  used  to  hang 
wallpaper.  That  worked  reasonably  well,  although  the  glue  pretty  well 
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saturated  the  tobacco,  and  it  had  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  of  course. 

My  first  cigareet  turned  out  to  be  a  less  than  joyful  experience, 
mainly  because  I  hadn't  reckoned  with  the  possibility  that  it  would  burn 
like  a  freshly-struck  match.  The  flareup  was  intense  and  sudden,  at  the 
expense  of  my  nose  and  eyebrows.  There  isn’t  a  good  way  to  hide  the 
fact  that  your  eyebrow  hairs  are  suddenly  little  curled-up  stubs,  and 
there  darn  well  wasn't  a  way  to  explain  it  to  Mother,  except  to  confess 
that  I  had  been  burning  some  trash  and  had  gotten  too  close  to  the  fire. 
Heck,  it  was  the  truth!  Adding  details  would  have  only  made  matters 
worse.  All  I  can  remember  from  that  one  puff,  other  than  the  explosion, 
was  the  taste  of  burning  newspaper,  with  perhaps  the  slightest  hint  of 
charred  biscuits. 

Those  summers  always  saw  the  arrival  of  my  aunt  and  uncle  from 
Alabama,  fleeing  from  the  southern  heat  for  a  few  months.  Besides  the 
wonderful  pecans  from  their  orchard,  they  always  brought  a  wealth  of 
other  goodies,  and  we  saw  them  as  the  more  affluent  among  our  rela¬ 
tives.  Uncle  Anson  had  a  bad  habit,  though.  He  smoked  cigarettes  and 
an  occasional  cigar.  It  seemed  that  he  did  it  only  to  impress  people.  A 
pack  of  cigarettes  would  last  for  weeks.  But  if  there  happened  to  be  a 
gathering  at  our  home  where  he  could  expound  on  politics  or  national 
affairs,  the  room  would  turn  blue  with  smoke.  Folks  would  agree  that 
here  was  an  expert  on  practically  everything,  and  everyone  would  enjoy 
the  spirited  conversation.  Everyone,  that  is,  except  Mother.  She  would 
cough  and  blow  her  nose  and  make  it  quite  obvious  that  she  wasn  t  go¬ 
ing  to  be  impressed  as  long  as  he  blew  that  stink  around  the  room.  After 
the  gathering,  she  would  open  every  window  and  door  and  freeze  us 
until  that  terrible  odor  was  gone. 

My  half-sister  Cecile  was  a  writer  of  sorts,  having  done  some  re¬ 
search  for  FDR’s  American  Guide  series  and  having  published  some 
fiction.  Her  one  modern  aid  in  that  endeavor  was  a  Royal  portable  type¬ 
writer,  purchased  after  the  old  mechanical  upright  given  to  her  by  uncle 
Anson  had  expired.  She  kept  it  on  a  little  desk  at  the  head  of  the  stair¬ 
well  to  our  rooms.  That  was  a  bad  choice  of  locations,  as  it  turned  out. 

One  warm  autumn  evening  after  our  benefactors  had  returned  to 
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Alabama,  I  discovered  a  cigar  that  uncle  Anson  had  left  behind.  Common 
sense  decreed  that  I  leave  it  alone,  but  it  didn’t  prevail;  the  Devil  was  in 
control.  That  cigar  literally  drug  me  to  the  pasture  where  it  couldn  t  be 
seen  drowning  me  in  its  wondrously  aromatic  cloud  of  degradation.  The 
first  puff  wasn’t  any  great  thrill,  so  I  inhaled  several  more  times,  wonder¬ 
ing  where  all  the  satisfaction  was  in  cigar  smoking.  Funny,  though,  the 
field  seemed  to  be  moving  around  in  slow  circles,  even  as  I  sat  motion¬ 
less  on  the  grass.  Oh,  well,  maybe  it  was  my  imagination.  But  the  field 
kept  moving,  spinning  ever  faster.  Holy  Cow!  I’d  really  done  it  this  time. 
Standing  up  was  next  to  impossible.  The  horizon  wouldn't  stay  in  one 
place  long  enough  to  figure  out  which  way  was  up.  The  cows  were  natu¬ 
rally  curious,  seldom  encountering  a  human  lying  flat  on  the  ground.  As 
they  got  closer,  all  I  could  see  was  a  forest  of  legs  spinning  around  me. 
And  if  the  bull  decided  to  be  a  hero  to  his  herd,  now  was  an  opportune 
time.  I  was  sure  that  death  was  near,  and  there  was  no-one  to  help  me.  I 
had  done  myself  in.  I  had  to  get  home  in  a  hurry  or  they  might  not  find  my 
mangled  body  for  days!  Crawling  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  to  escape 
that  dangerous  place,  but  which  way  to  crawl?  The  trail  over  the  hill  was 
easily  visible  under  normal  circumstances,  but  now  it  was  flipping  by  ev¬ 
ery  second  or  so  in  its  wild  journey  around  the  horizon. 

After  several  minutes  which  seemed  like  hours,  the  cows  lost 
interest  in  my  predicament  and  the  world  began  to  slow  down  a  bit,  al¬ 
lowing  me  to  crawl  in  the  general  direction  of  our  house.  Getting  up  the 
hill  and  down  the  other  side  took  forever,  and  it  was  dark  by  the  time 
I  reached  the  house.  Fortunately,  my  parents  were  elsewhere  in  the 
house,  and  I  carefully  opened  the  kitchen  door  after  several  attempts  to 
grab  the  elusive  knob.  I  crept  across  the  floor  to  the  stairwell,  intent  on 
sealing  myself  in  my  room  for  the  rest  of  my  obviously  limited  life.  The 
stairs  were  steep,  and  it  was  no  use  trying  to  walk  to  my  room;  I  had 
to  crawl  here,  too.  I  made  it  to  the  top,  though,  just  as  the  most  awful 
case  of  nausea  that  I’d  ever  experienced  erupted  without  warning.  No 
chance  to  pick  a  receptive  target.  I  let  fly  without  any  control,  right  into 
my  sister’s  typewriter.  Well,  maybe  they  wouldn’t  discover  it  until  after 
my  funeral,  and  maybe  they’d  forgive  me  under  the  circumstances.  Af- 
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ter  all,  I  had  been  in  my  final  moments  of  life  on  this  earth,  abruptly  dy¬ 
ing  from  some  mysterious  and  undiagnosed  childhood  malady. 

I  don’t  remember  falling  into  bed,  but  the  next  morning  I  was  alive 
and  well,  without  anyone  having  discovered  my  brush  with  Satan.  Some¬ 
how,  no-one  had  discovered  the  mess  in  the  typewriter.  I  tried  surrepti¬ 
tiously  to  clean  it  with  the  garden  hose,  which  brought  back  the  nausea 
once  more.  Later,  my  sister  caught  me  attempting  to  dry  it  out  under  an 
electrically  heated  hood  used  for  warming  baby  chicks.  Whatever  wild 
yarn  satisfied  her  curiosity  seemed  to  work,  and  the  typewriter  ultimately 
went  back  to  its  desk  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Cecile  continued  to  write 
with  the  poor  machine,  even  though  it  would  occasionally  shower  her 
with  mysterious  flakes  from  its  inner  workings.  She  was  not  given  to 
swearing,  but  on  one  occasion  following  a  battle  of  wits  with  that  pos¬ 
sessed  contraption,  she  wondered  aloud  "What  in  the  Devil  is  wrong 
with  this  thing?”  I  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  tell  her,  but  she  was  uncom¬ 
fortably  close  to  the  truth.  The  Devil  made  me  do  it! 
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COW  BARN  CHAOS 


Dairy  cows  were  a  source  of  steady  income,  however  meager,  for 
our  family  during  the  Depression.  One  or  two  ten-gallon  cans  of  milk 
were  set  by  the  side  of  the  road  every  other  morning  to  be  picked  up 
by  Weiman’s  Seaside  Freight  Line  and  hauled  to  the  Lower  Columbia 
Dairy  Co-op  in  Astoria.  Each  can  probably  brought  in  less  than  three 
dollars.  But  three  dollars  a  day  was  greater  than  we  made  on  the  gas 
station,  except  in  the  summer,  when  maybe  ten  people  a  day  would 
purchase  fuel.  We  made  about  seven  cents  on  each  gallon  of  gasoline, 
so  on  a  good  day  we  might  net  about  nine  dollars.  During  the  winter,  we 
relied  on  the  cows. 

From  my  earliest  recollection  until  I  was  about  eleven,  a  major  part 
of  my  father’s  day  was  occupied  in  expediting  the  conversion  of  hay 
and  grain  (and  rutabagas)  into  milk.  Of  course  he  relied  on  the  cows 
to  manufacture  it;  he  just  saw  that  the  proper  ingredients  were  avail¬ 
able,  and  extracted  the  finished  product.  Most  of  that  process  was  fairly 
automatic,  as  long  as  there  was  a  cooperative  bull  in  the  herd.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  an  uncooperative  bull.  The  cows 
had  the  process  down  pretty  well,  except  for  the  rutabagas.  They  never 
mastered  the  art  of  completely  metabolizing  those  awful  things,  and 
both  the  taste  and  the  smell  passed  on  through  to  the  milk.  Fortunately 
the  Co-op  didn’t  seem  to  mind. 

As  an  ornery  country  kid,  I  had  my  share  of  milking  duties.  But  Dad 
was  careful  to  limit  my  squeezing  to  those  cows  that  didn’t  seem  to  give  a 
darn,  or  any  milk  either,  for  that  matter.  One  has  to  have  a  strong  grip  and 
a  lot  of  patience  to  milk  a  cow.  The  cow  needs  patience,  too.  I  can’t  com¬ 
plain  too  much  about  that  part  of  my  growing-up  years  although  I’m  still 
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shoveling  manure.  The  reader  is 
probably  well  convinced  of  that 
by  now. 

Modern  dairies  are  by  law 
as  sterile  as  an  operating  room. 

Fresh  milk  is  never  exposed 
to  the  open  air.  Our  “milking 
parlor”  probably  wouldn’t  have 
passed  modern  inspection  due 
to  a  guaranteed  cardiac  arrest 
on  the  part  of  any  inspector. 

The  roof  leaked,  some  of  the 
windows  were  missing,  the  only 
light  was  a  kerosene  lantern, 
and  the  cows  always  tracked  an 
inch  or  so  of  mud  onto  the  floor. 

Some  critters  were  gentle,  but  others  took  delight  in  kicking  the 
daylights  out  of  you,  or  putting  their  foot  in  the  milk  pail.  You  sat  on  a 
low  stool  with  the  pail  between  your  legs  and  tugged  at  the  spigots, 
ever  mindful  that  any  second  you  could  be  lying  on  the  floor  drenched 
in  mud  and  warm  milk  and  other  bovine  products.  One  crafty  old 
Holstein  plotted  her  revenge  carefully,  always  choosing  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  moment  to  add  a  little  flavor  to  the  pail  when  it  was  nearly  full. 
Out  of  desperation,  Dad  tried  buckling  a  heavy  harness  strap  around 
both  back  legs  of  that  critter,  but  that  precipitated  a  bigger  problem. 

He  hadn’t  planned  on  new  stanchions  or  a  brand  new  exit  through  the 
south  wall  of  the  old  barn. 

The  Co-op  did  conduct  periodic  testing  of  sorts.  Every  few  months 
they  would  force  the  contents  of  a  ten-gallon  can  through  a  filter  disc 
about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  and  mail  it  to  us.  There  would  always 
be  the  remains  of  a  cow  fly  or  two,  plus  a  variety  of  unidentified  black 
specks.  If  the  disc  came  back  with  a  brownish  hue,  they  would  add  a 
few  comments  about  sanitation,  and  suggest  that  we  try  a  little  harder 


Farm  buildings  always  in  need  of 
repair. 
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to  keep  the  cows’  feet  out  of  the  buckets.  I  honestly  don’t  think  any  foot- 
flavored  milk  ever  went  to  the  Dairy;  the  butterfat  in  our  milk  just  had  a 
deep  dark  golden  color,  or  so  we  convinced  ourselves. 

Contamination  and  saturated  fats  aside,  home-grown  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  were  a  luxury  during  the  depression.  There’s  something  wonderful 
about  freshly  churned  butter  on  home-made  bread  still  warm  from  the 
oven,  or  cream  so  thick  that  it  has  to  be  spooned  from  the  container. 

It’s  a  good  thing  cholesterol  didn’t  exist  then,  at  least  in  the  public  mind, 
or  most  farm  kids  of  my  age  would  never  have  reached  my  age.  As  for 
germs,  I  wonder  now  if  Western  society  isn’t  in  a  process  of  shooting 
itself  in  the  foot.  Have  we  become  so  sanitation-minded,  and  so  isolated 
from  the  germ  world,  that  our  collective  immunity  is  at  greater  risk?  And 
when  a  bug  does  attack  our  body,  can  we  still  count  on  our  automatic 
defense  systems  to  do  battle?  Montezuma,  south  of  the  border,  is  prob¬ 
ably  chuckling  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  5 

GREAT  MEN  I  HAVE  KNOWN 
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HOW  I  RE-ROUTED  THE  HIGHWAY 


Kids  sometimes  become  pawns  in  complex  business  affairs,  often 
without  the  slightest  appreciation  of  their  roles.  I  still  feel  a  little  guilty 
about  how  I  helped  re-route  Highway  #101,  (then  the  Roosevelt  High¬ 
way,)  on  Clatsop  Plains.  At  the  time,  though,  I  thought  I  was  the  luckiest 
kid  in  the  world. 

It  was  the  spring  of  1 932,  and  I  was  a  mere  five  years  old  -  just 
beginning  to  develop  my  reputation  as  a  brat.  We  lived  in  a  little  house 
my  father  had  built  north  of  grandfather  Josiah’s  old  home  on  West 
Lake.  The  highway  to  Astoria  turned  sharply  to  the  east  at  that  point 
where  it  crossed  the  lake.  This  unexpected  kink  in  an  otherwise  rather 
straight  highway  was  a  continuing  cause  of  awful  accidents,  ultimately 
generating  an  outcry  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  don’t  remember  the  first  envoy  sent  by  the  Highway  Department 
in  1 931 ,  but  it  was  his  assignment  to  negotiate  purchase  of  a  new  route, 
right  through  the  middle  of  our  farm.  The  need  to  smooth  out  the  kinks 
had  become  a  very  expensive  quarter-mile  long  project,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  it  might  do  to  our  farm. 

My  mother  was  the  business  officer  in  our  family,  and  she  was 
no  easy  mark.  They  could  purchase  enough  to  smooth  out  the  kinks,  if 
necessary,  but  dividing  our  farm  was  out  of  the  question.  I  later  learned 
that  this  poor  highway  agent  had  given  up  in  frustration  after  many  use¬ 
less  attempts  to  negotiate  the  purchase  that  would  have  cut  our  farm 
exactly  in  two.  It  wasn’t  a  question  of  price;  the  property  just  wasn’t 
for  sale.  Nowadays  they  would  simply  have  declared  eminent  domain 
and  set  their  own  price.  But  these  were  gentler  times  when  landowners 
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My  first  home  at  West  Lake,  2007  photo. 


were  perhaps  given  a  little  more  consideration. 

I  can  almost  see  the  strategy  session  in  Salem.  That  stubborn 
lady  up  there  on  Clatsop  was  not  bending,  and  special  assault  tactics 
would  be  necessary.  Ultimately,  a  Mr.  Gardiner  showed  up  at  our  door. 
Now  there  was  a  fellow  I  do  remember,  right  from  the  start.  Gardiner 
was  no  amateur.  He  was  obviously  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  State  s  land 
acquisition  forces.  Smooth  as  soap.  Gardiner  brought  a  quart  of  ice 
cream  on  his  first  visit;  a  rare  delicacy  in  a  rural  1930’s  farm  house  with¬ 
out  electricity,  and  I  immediately  ranked  him  with  Santa  Claus.  I  sup¬ 
pose  Mom  was  a  bit  cool  about  this  end-run,  but  I  didn’t  notice.  The  ice 
cream  had  to  be  eaten  before  it  melted.  Gardiner  s  next  visit  produced  a 
big  bag  of  marbles,  and  I  soon  began  to  anticipate  his  subsequent  visits 
with  great  excitement.  Mom  grumbled  about  the  dirty  tricks,  but  she  was 
beginning  to  soften.  That  man  was  becoming  just  like  a  close  relative. 

The  coup-de-grace  came  on  the  day  he  took  me  to  Woolworth’s 
in  Astoria,  and  told  me  to  select  anything  I  wanted.  Naturally,  “anything” 
meant  “everything”  to  a  five  year  old,  and  I  mounted  an  all-out  assault 
on  the  toy  department.  We  came  home  with  a  car  full  of  booty,  paid  for, 
I’m  sure,  with  public  funds. 

The  old  road  is  still  there,  crossing  the  lake  just  east  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  West  Lake  intersection.  But  the  new  section  cut  north,  straight  as 
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an  arrow,  through  our  barnyard  and  vegetable  gardens  to  a  new  lake 
crossing.  Getting  our  dairy  cows  to  and  from  the  barn  meant  a  risky 
standoff  with  automobiles  four  times  a  day.  Traffic  noise  doubled  from 
the  increased  speed.  Our  home  was  a  fish  bowl,  viewable  from  every 
direction.  All  in  all,  it  was  a  disaster  for  our  little  farm.  But  the  State  of 
Oregon  paid  dearly  for  that  right-of-way.  I  guess  I  never  did  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  the  property  finally  sold  for,  but  a  carload  of  toys  helped 
swing  the  deal. 
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VIOLIN  LESSONS 


Most  observers  thought  my  mother  had  lost  her  mind.  Expect¬ 
ing  an  ornery  country  kid  to  become  a  violin  virtuoso  was  in  the  same 
league  as  expecting  Al  Capone  to  become  a  Jewish  rabbi.  But  Mom 
was  stubborn  enough  to  ignore  those  who  attempted  to  talk  her  out  if  it, 
including  the  victim  himself  -  me.  After  all,  a  battered  violin  was  gather¬ 
ing  dust  in  our  attic,  scratchy  old  Fritz  Kreisler  records  would  send  my 
father  into  spasms  of  ecstasy,  and  a  classified  ad  had  appeared  in  the 
Seaside  Signal  offering  violin  lessons.  One  dollar  for  a  weekly  instruc¬ 
tional  session.  Everything  was  stacked  against  me.  I  was  to  become  a 
violinist. 

Looking  back,  her  scheme  was  probably  more  devious  than  any¬ 
one  had  suspected.  Here  was  a  way  to  get  that  brat  out  from  under 
foot  and  into  something  cultural,  if  only  for  a  few  hours  a  week.  Maybe 
change  his  lifetime  goal  of  becoming  a  professional  skunk  trapper  to 
something  a  bit  more  rewarding.  At  least,  washing  a  violinists  clothes 
wouldn't  normally  involve  uncontrolled  tears  and  gasping  for  breath 
while  desperately  plotting  ways  to  pawn  me  off  on  some  unsuspecting 
relative  for  the  summer. 

Most  folks  over  50  regale  the  younger  generation  about  having  had 
to  walk  miles  to  school.  I  didn’t  have  it  that  bad,  even  when  Mrs.  Jobson’s 
school  “bus”  was  temporarily  out  of  tires.  But  there  was  no  way  to  get  to 
those  awful  violin  lessons  except  on  foot.  Six  miles  down  the  highway, 
lugging  that  damned  violin,  left  me  less  than  enthusiastic  about  apply¬ 
ing  the  proper  amount  of  rosin  to  the  bow  or  figuring  out  that  your  thumb 
doesn’t  control  the  “E”  string.  As  if  that  hour  of  agony  wasn’t  enough,  the 
walk  home  always  seemed  twice  as  far  as  the  walk  into  town,  and  the  old 
fiddle  case  seemed  to  pick  up  pounds  of  heavy  rocks  along  the  way. 
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I  wasn’t  the  only  victim  during  these  sessions.  About  five  other  poor 
souls  had  presumably  been  committed  to  this  excruciating  penalty  for 
some  youthful  infraction.  Perhaps  the  most  victimized  of  the  group,  though, 
and  the  one  to  be  most  pitied,  was  the  instructor  himself.  A  young  man 
with  a  very  short  fuse  and  a  complexion  like  a  ham  omelet,  he  at  least  tried 
to  instill  some  love  of  music  in  us,  between  screams  and  shouts  and  fits 
of  temper.  I’ve  often  wondered  what  the  patrons  of  Tennes  Mathieson’s 
pool  hall,  downstairs,  thought  of  all  that  ear-shattering  noise  reverberating 
through  the  ceiling  and  bouncing  off  the  building  next  door.  Throughout  that 
summer  of  1936,  we  scraped  and  sawed  on  those  instruments,  eventually 
reaching  a  milestone.  The  sum  total  of  our  accomplishments  was  an  eight- 
note  practice  exercise  requiring  extreme  feeling  and  finesse,  but  resulting 
in  a  sound  more  like  two  Fords  colliding  broadside.  I’m  sure  this  environ¬ 
ment  wasn’t  helping  our  instructor’s  acne  one  bit. 

Of  course  I  was  required  to  practice  at  home,  a  condition  that 
Mom  hadn’t  fully  anticipated.  In  my  normal  quick  wit,  it  took  most  of  the 
summer  to  realize  that  this  was  really  working  in  my  favor.  How  much 
of  this  Gawdawful  racket  could  my  family  put  up  with  before  admitting 
defeat?  On  the  pretense  of  being  a  good  boy  and  complying  with  my 
instructor’s  demands,  I  sawed  dutifully  on  that  poor  old  fiddle,  selecting 
times  when  the  whole  family  was  present  to  hear  my  accomplishments. 

I  really  did  try  to  scrape  some  music  out  of  the  thing,  but  to  no  avail.  It 
didn’t  cooperate.  I  could  get  more  feeling  and  legato  out  of  a  quick  fin¬ 
gernail  scratch  across  a  blackboard.  Fritz  Kreisler  would  never  have  to 
worry  about  competition  from  me,  and  with  a  little  urging  from  Dad  and 
my  sister,  Mom  finally  conceded  defeat.  I  suspect  there  may  have  been 
a  discreet  suggestion  or  two  from  the  instructor,  as  well,  before  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  premature  retirement. 

The  old  fiddle  went  back  into  the  attic,  having  barely  survived  its 
close  encounter  with  fame.  It’s  still  among  my  possessions.  On  a  little 
label  inside,  just  barely  visible  through  the  sound  ports,  is  a  message 
that  has  intrigued  me  to  this  day.  It  says:  “Nicolaus  Amatus  fecit  -  In 
Cremona  1645.”  Could  Amatus  really  have  manufactured  that  thing 
almost  300  years  before  its  aborted  debut?  Probably  not.  It  was  popu- 
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lar  to  counterfeit  violin  labels  in  the  late  1800s.  Priceless  or  not,  it  still 
awaits  its  appointment  with  immortality.  But  that’s  going  to  have  to  be  at 
the  hands  of  an  artist  who  appreciates  it.  One  who  wouldn’t  prefer  trap¬ 
ping  skunks. 
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TllNETAPPER  AND  CECIL 


Once  in  while  during  my  growing-up  years,  someone  would  come 
along  who  added  very  little  to  my  cultural  development,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  was  strange  enough  to  be  long-remembered.  Tunetapper  and  Cecil 
were  two  examples.  I’m  not  sure  anyone  ever  knew  Tunetapper’s  real 
name.  Dad  began  calling  him  that  from  his  first  day  in  our  neighborhood 
and  he  seemed  to  welcome  the  pseudonym.  Folks  suspected  it  was 
because  his  real  name  and  description  decorated  the  lobby  of  post  of¬ 
fices  around  the  country.  Cecil  considered  himself  my  sister’s  suitor  for 
a  while,  but  I  don’t  think  it  would  ever  have  amounted  to  anything.  She 
wasn’t  fond  of  parrots,  especially  big  ones  that  delighted  in  cussing. 
Cecil  didn’t  cuss  -  just  his  beloved  “Shakespeare.”  As  an  ornery  country 
kid,  I  had  a  lot  of  spirited  conversations  with  that  bird. 

Tunetapper  had  moved  into  a  house  on  a  nearby  dune  ridge  with 
his  family,  or  somebody’s  family.  No  kids  of  my  age,  and  folks  weren’t 
very  sure  who  was  related  to  whom.  It  was  none  of  our  business,  of 
course.  But  it  was  refreshing  to  have  new  subjects  to  gossip  about;  gos¬ 
sip  gets  a  little  stale  after  it  has  circulated  within  a  closed  group  for  a 
few  months.  One  has  to  be  really  innovative  to  come  up  with  juicy  addi¬ 
tions  to  yarns  as  they  pass  through  for  the  second  or  third  time. 

As  far  as  anyone  could  tell,  Tunetapper  didn’t  have  an  occupation. 
He  wasn’t  any  particular  problem  except  that  he  never  seemed  to  leave 
home,  and  considered  himself  to  be  musically  inclined.  That’s  how  he  got 
his  nickname  and  his  reputation,  right  off  the  bat.  Maybe  an  occasional 
trombone  solo  in  the  wilderness  could  be  an  uplifting  experience,  but 
Tunetapper  never  let  up.  Day  and  night,  he  would  blast  on  that  infernal 
instrument,  setting  all  the  neighborhood  dogs  into  vocal  competition.  It 
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might  have  been  bearable  If  he  could  really  play  a  tune,  but  folks  agreed 
that  the  dogs  were  better  musicians. 

I  got  to  know  Tunetapper  slightly,  generally  ignoring  my  mother’s 
cautions  about  consorting  with  such  strange  people.  Another  little  id¬ 
iosyncrasy  was  the  fact  that  he  always  had  a  paper  sack  full  of  puffed 
corn  nearby.  Maybe  there  was  a  connection.  Maybe  puffed  corn  gave 
him  the  lung-power  to  blow  that  damned  trombone.  Puffed  cereals  were 
not  too  well  known  then,  at  least  to  those  of  us  out  in  the  country,  and  I 
was  soon  cadging  puffed  corn  from  Tunetapper.  It  wasn’t  all  that  tasty, 
as  I  recall,  but  it  was  different.  He  eventually  allowed  as  how  he  might 
sell  us  some  of  the  stuff  since  he  could  get  all  he  wanted,  but  Mom 
wouldn’t  consider  any  transaction  with  Tunetapper,  and  that  was  final.  It 
wasn’t  long,  though,  before  we  discovered  that  Mrs.  Maxwell  who  lived 
farther  down  the  ridge  had  some  connection  with  a  cereal  puffery  and 
had  a  room  stacked  to  the  ceiling  with  huge  bags  of  corn,  bloated  to  the 
size  of  marbles.  Nagging  eventually  paid  off  when  Mom  reluctantly  gave 
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me  two  quarters  to  negotiate  an  armload  of  the  stuff,  while  muttering 
words  like  “bootleg”  and  “contraband.” 

But  a  shopping  bag  full  of  exploded  corn  is  not  compatible  with 
heavy  rain,  as  I  soon  discovered  on  my  way  home.  The  bag  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  disintegrate  and  was  getting  noticeably  heavier.  So  I  stopped  at 
Tunetapper’s  house  to  ask  him  for  another  bag.  That  family  didn't  have 
much  in  the  way  of  furniture,  and  Tunetapper  was  lying  on  the  floor  with 
a  dishrag  around  his  head  and  a  terribly  pained  expression  on  his  face. 
They  said  he  had  a  bad  toothache.  Maybe  that  was  why  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  dogs  hadn’t  felt  the  desire  to  sing  the  last  day  or  so.  Someone 
eventually  gave  me  a  replacement  bag  and  I  hurried  home,  triumphantly 
lugging  my  purchase.  Of  course  mother  realized  the  stuff  was  soggy,  so 
she  prepared  a  large  tub  to  dry  it  in  the  oven.  On  pouring  the  corn  from 
the  sack,  a  pair  of  dental  pliers  fell  into  the  tub,  followed  by  a  badly  de¬ 
cayed  molar  with  fresh  blood  on  it.  Our  chickens  were  delighted.  They 
loved  my  puffed  corn.  Mom  made  it  plain  that  I  was  never  to  go  near 
Tunetapper  again. 

C.  P.  Smith,  our  well-known  local  State  Policeman,  happened  to 
be  driving  down  the  highway  in  front  of  Tunetapper’s  house  one  late 
afternoon  soon  after,  when  he  spotted  a  skunk  in  the  field  below  the 
house.  I  guess  times  have  changed,  but  it  was  no  big  surprise  then  to 
see  the  trooper  abruptly  stop,  step  to  the  side  of  the  road  with  his  re¬ 
volver  in  hand,  and  dispatch  the  skunk.  Smith  calmly  returned  to  his  car 
and  continued  his  patrol,  unaware  of  the  apparent  panic  he  had  caused 
in  Tunetapper’s  house.  The  next  morning,  the  house  was  empty.  Not  a 
soul  remained,  or  any  of  their  possessions.  They  must  have  worked  all 
night  to  avoid  capture.  The  whole  affair  made  for  a  remarkable  transfu¬ 
sion  in  the  gossip  circuit  for  months  to  come.  Folks  agreed  that  C.  P. 
Smith  probably  never  knew  how  close  he  came  to  immortality.  I  con¬ 
vinced  myself  that  Tunetapper’s  real  name  was  John  Dillinger. 

Now  Cecil  and  his  parrot  were  friendly  enough.  They  didn’t  seem  to 
have  any  air  of  mystery  about  them,  and  they  both  lived  in  his  old  truck 
on  which  he  had  built  the  first  mobile  home  I  had  ever  seen.  It  wasn’t 
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anything  fancy;  just  a  wooden  box  behind  the  driver’s  seat,  full  of  junk 
and  a  bed-roll.  Cecil  did  odd  jobs  for  the  local  farmers,  and  he  was  a 
good  worker.  His  pay  was  often  a  warm  meal  in  lieu  of  cash.  He  and  his 
truck  were  handy  if  anyone  needed  something  from  Seaside.  The  parrot 
had  a  permanent  roost  in  the  truck’s  cab,  on  a  stick  wired  to  the  steering 
post  and  projecting  to  the  right  over  the  passenger’s  knee  area. 

I  don’t  remember  what  Mother  needed  so  badly  from  town  but  she 
reluctantly  accepted  Cecil’s  offer  to  drive  her,  conditioned  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  Shakespeare,  the  parrot,  had  first  choice  of  seating.  The 
whole  trip  was  a  disaster.  Just  getting  into  the  cab  took  about  as  much 
courage  as  Mom  could  muster.  Cecil  realized  this,  and  did  a  fair  job 
of  wiping  the  parrot  droppings  from  the  seat  with  a  rag.  The  floor  was 
stacked  several  inches  high  with  previous  works  by  Shakespeare.  It 
was  a  hot  day,  and  with  windows  rolled  up  to  keep  feathers  from  blow¬ 
ing  around,  even  I  was  getting  a  little  low  on  oxygen  by  the  time  we  got 
to  Seaside.  Mom  was  in  a  panic.  She  announced  that  she  would  walk 
home  rather  than  ride  in  that  outhouse  again.  Heck,  she  hadn’t  seen, 

(or  heard)  anything,  yet.  Shakespeare  had  been  in  a  contemplative 
mood  on  the  way  to  town,  barely  uttering  a  passage  or  two  from  his  col¬ 
orful  vocabulary. 

After  recognizing  that  we  had  no  alternative,  Mom  reluctantly 
boarded  the  parrot  taxi  once  more.  Cecil  hadn’t  been  entirely  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  problem,  either.  While  we  were  shopping,  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  scrape  the  floor  of  the  cab  with  a  broken  shovel.  But  it  only 
seemed  to  make  matters  worse.  Even  Shakespeare  was  upset.  All 
the  way  home,  he  practiced  his  most  exotic  profanity,  much  to  Cecil  s 
embarrassment  and  Mom’s  utter  horror.  I  tried  awfully  hard  to  pretend 
I  didn’t  understand.  It  was  bad  enough  riding  six  miles  in  that  old  truck 
without  breathing,  but  the  temptation  to  participate  in  the  discussion  was 
overwhelming.  After  all,  Shakespeare  had  been  tutoring  me  for  weeks. 
Eventually  I  let  a  particularly  vile  term  fly  to  see  if  he  would  repeat  it.  I 
didn’t  know  its  meaning;  I  just  knew  it  was  somehow  dirty. 

It  took  days  to  get  the  soap  out  of  my  toothbrush.  Mom  had  mixed 
up  an  especially  bitter  potion.  She  said  it  was  necessary;  strong  words 
called  for  strong  mouthwash.  Cecil  and  the  parrot  seemed  to  under- 
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stand.  They  never  came  around  our  house  again.  By  the  age  of  nine, 
my  vocabulary  of  foul  terms  was  already  well  established,  thanks  to 
Shakespeare. 
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GOOD  TIME  CHARLIE 


Along  the  west  shore  of  Neacoxie  Lake  in  what  is  now  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Surf  Pines,  expensive  modern  homes  blend  cheerfully  into 
a  scene  of  comfortable  rural  living.  Surrounded  by  well-kept  lawns, 
carefully  trimmed  shrubs  and  groves  of  shore  pines,  it  is  easy  to  as¬ 
sume  that  it  has  always  been  that  way.  But  I  wonder  if  one  family  out 
there  has  ever  speculated  about  the  strange  rectangular  depression  in 
their  yard,  like  someone  had  been  digging  there  in  the  distant  past.  It’s 
still  a  foot  or  so  deep,  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  garage.  A  garage  it 
wasn’t.  No  car  had  ever  attempted  to  negotiate  those  dunes  in  the  early 
1930s.  Maybe  they  assume  it  had  been  a  trash  pit  from  long  ago,  but 
why  out  here  in  the  dunes  so  far  from  civilization? 

A  tiny  cluster  of  houses  called  Sunset  Beach  lies  farther  north 
along  that  three-mile  shoreline.  At  the  southern  end,  though,  except 
for  one  isolated  house  set  among  several  old  willows,  there  were  no 
homes  or  roads  or  even  trees  west  of  the  lake.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
were  darn  few  plants  of  any  kind  on  that  desolate,  migrating  dunefield. 
One  might  easily  imagine  viewing  an  oasis  in  the  Sahara.  For  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  in  recorded  history,  sand  was  on  the  rampage,  moving  inexo¬ 
rably  to  the  east,  suffocating  the  grasses  and  choking  Neacoxie  Lake 
ever  narrower. 

It  was  just  pure  luck  that  Charlie’s  home  had  not  yet  been  inun¬ 
dated  by  sand.  And  if  the  present  owners  of  that  land  had  ever  known 
Charlie,  they  would  have  immediately  understood  that  trash  pits  just 
weren’t  one  of  his  priorities.  Charlie  wasn’t  antisocial  or  a  hermit  or  any¬ 
thing  like  that.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  have  a  lot  of  visitors.  Folks  would 
leave  their  cars  along  the  highway  near  our  farm  and  walk  most  of  a 
mile  across  the  grassy  plains  just  to  say  “hi”  to  him.  Other  folks  would 
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row  all  the  way  down  the  lake  from  Sunset  Beach  to  visit  Charlie.  He 
must  have  been  a  kindly  soul,  too,  because  he  always  gave  visitors  a 
little  present  in  a  paper  bag.  Mother  and  one  of  my  aunts  seemed  to  be 
the  only  folks  who  took  him  a  present  but  never  received  anything  in 
return. 

Charlie  was  fond  of  homemade  wild  crabapple  jam,  so  they  would 
sometimes  take  him  several  jars  of  the  stuff.  It  didn  t  seem  fair.  He 
was  so  generous  to  everybody  else.  Mother  told  me  to  mind  my  own 
business.  Well,  that  isn’t  exactly  true;  one  time  he  gave  my  Dad  a  big 
bottle  of  liniment  that  he  kept  stashed  for  years  in  the  wall  alongside  our 
chimney.  Mom  didn’t  know  it  was  there,  and  I  never  saw  Dad  using  it  on 
his  sore  shoulder.  I  guess  it  was  being  saved  for  an  especially  painful 
injury.  Dad  would  always  laugh  when  I  asked  him  about  Charlie  -  said 
he  was  a  “good-timer.” 

It  wasn’t  a  simple  task  getting  to  Charlie’s  house.  After  walking  all 
that  distance,  you  still  had  the  lake  to  cross.  A  high  and  steep  dune  lay 
along  the  east  side,  and  it  was  proper  procedure  to  stand  on  the  dune 
crest  and  shout  across  the  lake  to  get  Charlie’s  attention.  He  must  have 
been  nearsighted  or  something,  because  he  always  checked  you  out 
with  an  old  spyglass  before  bailing  out  a  large  rowboat  and  paddling 
across  the  lake  to  get  you.  He  was  a  nice  enough  host,  I  guess,  al¬ 
though  I  never  saw  the  inside  of  his  house.  We  always  sat  on  his  porch 
to  talk,  provided  he  could  clear  away  enough  trash  for  sitting. 

Part  of  the  porch  was  stacked  with  burlap  bags  full  of  dried  corn 
and  Charlie  would  always  give  me  some  to  feed  the  wild  ducks  on  the 
lake.  I  can  still  remember  the  wrangling  about  Hoover,  though.  Charlie 
was  an  avid  Hooverite  which  I  figured  was  some  kind  of  religion,  and 
although  Mom  seemed  to  agree  with  most  of  his  shouting,  I  guess  she 
just  wasn’t  religious  enough  to  suit  him.  I  admired  him,  though.  He 
didn’t  have  to  work  so  hard  like  my  Dad.  He  seemed  to  be  comfortable 
in  all  that  trash;  a  free  soul  with  lots  of  friends  and  not  a  worry  in  the 
world,  except  maybe  another  religion  called  Roosevelt. 

The  only  other  building  on  the  property  was  built  below  ground  so 
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the  roof  was  nearly  at  sand  level.  A  trench  cut  into  the  sand  led  down 
to  a  narrow  door,  secured  by  a  padlock.  Mom  assured  me  it  was  a  root 
cellar  after  I  got  no  response  from  Charlie  about  its  purpose.  Well,  that 
made  sense.  We  had  a  root  cellar  at  home  in  which  we  kept  dozens  of 
sacks  of  potatoes  and  other  stuff  like  rutabagas.  But  this  one  had  a  tall 
metal  smokestack  which  always  seemed  to  be  belching  smoke.  Even  a 
six-year-old  ornery  country  kid  would  find  that  strange,  so  I  asked  why. 
Charlie  muttered  something  about  smoking  hams,  and  Mom  promptly 
announced  that  it  was  time  to  go  home.  Funny,  though.  He  didn’t  have 
any  pigs,  and  I  thought  hams  came  from  dead  pigs.  Nobody  ever  ex¬ 
plained  that  mystery  to  my  satisfaction. 

The  house  and  the  willows  and  the  “root  cellar"  are  gone  now,  vic¬ 
tims  of  time  and  the  drifting  sands.  Only  a  shallow  depression  remains 
where  that  mysterious  outbuilding  had  once  been.  Charlie  abandoned 
the  place  and  vanished  by  1934.  From  what  I  could  make  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  gossip,  I  concluded  that  he  gotten  himself  involved  in  another 
religion  called  Repeal. 
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ABDULLAH,  THE  HIDEBUYER 


Having  moved  in  1938  from  our  little  farm  at  West  Lake  to  a  larger 
spread  a  mile  or  so  down  the  road,  my  parents  elected  to  add  sheep 
to  their  livestock  inventory.  This  must  have  been  an  act  of  desperation, 
because  my  father  was  still  suffering  the  effects  of  the  severe  bullet 
wound  from  World  War  I,  and  managing  a  small  herd  of  diary  cows  was 
taking  its  toll.  Maybe  sheep  would  be  easier  to  handle. 

That  was  far  from  the  truth,  as  it  turned  out.  The  costs  of  shelters 
and  nearly  a  mile  of  new  woven  wire  fencing,  along  with  problems  of 
disease,  ticks,  predatory  dogs,  orphan  lambs,  and  very  cold  and  snowy 
winters  almost  ended  the  venture  in  the  first  two  years.  The  one  posi¬ 
tive  factor  was  the  ability  of  the  sheep  to  graze  comfortably  where  cattle 
would  have  starved,  and  they  required  little  winter  supplement  to  the 
natural  grasses  on  the  Plains. 

Lambs  were  always  born  during  the  worst  weather,  it  seemed, 
often  costing  the  life  of  a  mother  or  her  offspring,  or  both.  We  soon  had 
a  flock  of  orphan  lambs  to  care  for,  teaching  them  how  to  nurse  from  a 
bottle.  Eye  infection  was  a  problem  with  the  newborn,  which  required 
repeated  swabbing  with  a  silver  nitrate  solution.  Without  the  treatment, 
lambs  would  often  become  blind,  like  Tepper. 

Tepper  was  a  big  mistake.  The  infection  prevailed,  and  his  eyes 
simply  atrophied.  But  he  was  a  cute,  cuddly  little  fellow,  so  totally  depen¬ 
dent  on  us  for  everything  that  we  failed  to  look  ahead.  He  grew  to  be¬ 
come  a  ferocious  ram,  ready  to  charge  any  sound  at  full  throttle.  He  could 
be  a  real  menace,  knocking  you  flat  if  you  weren’t  careful.  If  you  saw  him 
coming,  it  was  easy  to  step  aside  and  watch  him  roar  on  by,  head  down, 
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Sister  Cecile  and  Tepper  during  a  calm  moment. 


to  crash  into  a  fence  or  the  side  of  the  barn.  As  a  consequence  of  his  fre¬ 
quent  collisions  with  immovable  objects,  his  pelt  hung  in  long  strands  and 
he  became  a  bit  addled.  He  was  eventually  sold  to  the  meat  market.  I’ll 
bet  those  were  the  toughest  mutton  chops  anyone  ever  tried  to  eat. 

Tragedy  struck  during  the  second  summer.  Avery  contagious  lung 
disease  killed  more  than  half  of  the  flock  in  two  days.  Their  lungs  would 
simply  burst  from  massive  hemorrhaging  and  they  would  be  gone  in  a 
few  hours.  Our  only  hope  was  to  stuff  enormous  gelatin  capsules  down 
the  struggling  survivors’  throats  with  our  thumbs.  Unless  we  were  very 
lucky,  the  capsule  would  break  or  our  thumbs  would  be  chewed  bloody, 
or  both.  My  father  had  decided  to  treat  the  flock  for  ticks  at  the  same 
time,  so  it  was  no  small  chore  to  immerse  a  panicky  sheep  in  that  stink¬ 
ing  vat  of  creosote  solution  while  nursing  a  bloody,  mangled  thumb. 

But  that  new  wonder  drug,  sulfa,  had  saved  the  remains  of  our  flock,  at 
least  for  the  moment. 

Of  course  mutton  became  a  staple  of  our  diet,  along  with  lamb 
chops  and  rutabagas.  There’s  no  way  to  describe  the  repulsive  odor  of 
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mutton  boiling  for  hours  on  a  kitchen  stove,  or  of  the  numerous  hides, 
often  stinking  of  sheep  dip,  stacked  in  the  barn  for  pickup  by  Abdullah, 
the  Portland  hide-buyer.  He  also  purchased  our  annual  harvest  of  wool 
pelts,  after  untold  hours  of  squabbling  over  the  price. 

Abdullah  was  fresh  from  the  old  country,  with  an  overwhelming 
ability  to  haggle.  (That  wasn’t  his  true  name.  His  family  later  made  it  big 
canning  pickles  in  Portland  and  I  wouldn’t  want  to  offend  a  big  pickle 
business.)  He  was  good  at  sleight  of  hand,  too,  while  weighing  a  pelt. 

A  little  finger  surreptitiously  hooked  in  the  right  place  would  reduce  the 
weight  of  a  pelt  by  several  pounds,  according  to  his  spring  scale.  We 
soon  learned  about  his  scales.  He  had  two  -  one  for  the  totally  unsus¬ 
pecting  farmer  which  was  internally  adjusted  to  guarantee  Abdullah  a 
tidy  profit,  and  another  which  was  no  doubt  reasonably  accurate,  pro¬ 
vided  his  little  finger  wasn’t  involved.  Dad  always  insisted  on  a  personal 
second  weighing,  and  it  was  uncanny  how  the  wool  or  hides  always  got 
heavier  the  second  time  around. 

But  being  a  devilish  trader  was  not  Abdullah’s  most  obnoxious 
trait.  He  stunk  so  bad  your  eyes  watered.  Perhaps  smelling  like  a  de¬ 
caying  carcass  is  unavoidable  when  one  deals  in  hides,  pelts,  rancid 
fats,  and  even  intestines  for  sausage  stuffing.  When  his  old  truck  would 
turn  off  the  highway  to  our  farm,  the  horses  would  panic  and  run  to 
the  far  end  of  the  field.  Rex,  our  one-eyed  successor  to  Punch  and 
Old  Dog,  was  no  stranger  to  freshly  butchered  livestock,  often  burying 
choice  fragments  in  Mom’s  garden  and  forgetting  where  he  stashed 
them  until  the  odor  revealed  their  location.  But  Abdullah  and  his  truck 
were  another  matter.  Rex  would  go  berserk,  lunging  furiously  at  the  cab 
to  capture  this  odorous  invader.  More  than  likely  Rex  thought  he  had 
gone  to  dog’s  heaven  and  had  encountered  the  biggest,  smelliest  mor¬ 
sel  of  rotting  flesh  he  could  imagine. 

To  keep  Abdullah  from  being  promptly  buried  in  Mom’s  garden, 
Rex  would  be  confined  to  the  house.  He  had  company  there.  Mom 
would  never  leave  the  house  during  those  times,  either,  and  God  help 
that  old  hide-buyer  if  he  even  thought  of  haggling  in  our  kitchen.  Ironi- 
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cally,  Dad  was  insensitive  to  Abdullah’s  distinctive  aroma.  The  ricochet¬ 
ing  enemy  machine-gun  bullet  that  had  struck  him  in  the  face  so  long 
ago  had  shattered  his  sinuses  and  destroyed  his  sense  of  smell.  The 
very  fact  that  Dad  could  spend  hours  arguing  over  the  price  of  a  pelt 
was  disconcerting  to  that  crafty  old  trader,  since  it  was  obvious  that  one 
of  Abdullah’s  strategies  was  to  stink  so  bad  that  people  would  settle  in  a 
hurry  to  avoid  gagging.  Dad  was  a  baffling  exception,  resulting  in  end¬ 
less  arguing  and  cussing  before  a  price  was  agreed  upon.  When  it  was 
over,  Mom  would  throw  a  fresh  pair  of  overalls  to  Dad,  demanding  that 
he  wash  and  change  clothes  in  the  barn  before  returning  to  the  house. 
We  always  got  the  current  market  price  for  our  wool  and  hides,  though, 
thanks  largely  to  a  stray  German  bullet. 
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CHAPTER  6 

THE  PITFALLS  OF 
PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 
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HOW  TO  CLIMB  A  SLIPPERY  THEE 


Coming  up  with  enough  cash  to  buy  fishhooks  during  the  Great 
Depression  was  a  constant  problem  for  young  folks  out  on  Clatsop 
Plains,  and  it  was  especially  difficult  for  this  ornery  country  kid.  My 
second  venture  into  the  business  world  (after  a  marble-manufacturing 
disaster  with  my  friend  Lloyd)  was  in  pharmaceuticals.  Well,  that’s  what 
I  had  hoped.  Some  outfit  in  Astoria  had  advertised  that  they  would  pay 
good  money  for  Cascara  bark,  used  to  make  a  potent  laxative.  Fifteen 
cents  a  pound  sure  beat  the  eight  cents  some  other  pirates  were  of¬ 
fering  for  wild  Himalaya  blackberries,  and  better  yet,  Cascara  trees 
weren’t  all  covered  with  thorns. 

Local  folks  didn’t  call  these  trees  Cascara;  they  called  them  “chit- 
tim  bark”  trees.  I  was  never  really  sure  why.  But  smatterings  of  our  local 
terminology  had  been  derived  from  the  Chinook  jargon,  which  in  turn 
derived  from  Native  American  attempts  to  translate  European  words. 

So  functional  terms  like  “chittim”  seemed  appropriate.  After  all,  the  stuff 
was  a  laxative. 

I  spent  many  hours  peeling  Cascara  trees  in  the  late  spring  of 
1934.  Sometimes  Lloyd  would  attack  the  forest  on  the  eastern  Plains 
with  me,  but  more  often  it  was  Ray,  (we  called  him  Sport ),  a  real  ex¬ 
pert  with  a  knife.  Skinning  those  trees  was  really  a  lot  of  fun,  in  a  way. 
When  the  sap  was  running,  the  bark  would  easily  strip  off  the  trees,  and 
we  could  harvest  a  gunny  sack  full  in  a  few  hours.  Of  course  we  gave 
no  thought  to  the  reality  that  without  their  bark,  the  trees  would  die. 
Heck,  there  were  hundreds  in  the  forests. 

One  afternoon  Sport  and  I  came  upon  a  huge  tree;  maybe  a  foot 
through  at  shoulder  level.  Geez!  We  could  get  rich  off  this  one  tree!  As 
a  measure  of  our  astute  planning,  we  excitedly  began  gathering  our 
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bounty  right  there  at  ground  level.  Now  a  newly  naked  Cascara  tree  is 
not  something  one  can  easily  climb,  which  we  soon  discovered.  The 
fresh  sap  of  those  trees  is  about  as  slippery  as  a  wet  bar  of  soap.  We 
just  stood  there,  blaming  each  other  for  our  stupidity. 

I  don’t  remember  who  saw  him  first.  There,  just  a  few  yards  away 
in  the  underbrush,  sat  a  very  curious  (and  hopefully  not  very  hungry) 
cougar.  He  was  staring  at  us,  with  the  tip  of  his  tail  switching  back 
and  forth  ever  so  slowly.  Good  Gawd  a’mighty!  What  do  we  do  now? 
Well,  we  didn’t  do  anything  for  the  first  minute  or  so,  except  pray  that 
he  wouldn’t  attack.  When  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  approached  another 
several  yards  before  crouching  again,  we  knew  he  was  getting  ready  to 
spring.  I  think  it  was  about  then  that  my  innards  began  to  react.  I  certain¬ 
ly  didn’t  need  a  laxative  at  that  moment.  And  I  can’t  to  this  day  explain 
how  Sport  and  I  found  ourselves  suddenly  in  the  top  of  that  slippery  old 
tree.  I  guess  when  there’s  a  strong  enough  will,  there’s  always  a  way. 

We  stayed  up  there  for  what  seemed  like  hours.  That  darned  cougar  just 
sat  there  staring  at  us  until  about  sunset,  when  he  abruptly  stood  up, 
turned  around,  and  sauntered  off  into  the  forest.  We  stayed  in  the  tree 
until  well  after  dark,  though,  fearing  that  he  was  setting  us  up  for  an  am¬ 
bush  if  we  returned  to  earth. 

When  we  did  make  it  back  to  civilization,  it  took  a  lot  of  lying  about 
why  we  had  stayed  so  long  in  the  hills.  Heck,  you  don’t  want  parents 
interfering  with  your  latest  business  venture,  so  we  didn’t  admit  to  being 
treed  by  that  cougar.  They  found  out  anyway,  since  one  of  us  (I’m  sure 
it  was  Sport)  couldn’t  keep  his  trap  shut  around  Clatsop  school,  and  our 
cougar  adventure  soon  became  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  real  blow  came  a  few  months  later.  We  had  been  told  to  put 
the  stripped  bark  in  a  dry  place  for  collection  and  payment  at  the  end  of 
summer.  What  hadn’t  been  made  clear  to  us  was  how  they  figured  the 
price.  It  was  based  on  dry  weight,  rather  than  the  weight  of  the  fresh 
bark.  We  had  worked  all  spring  lugging  about  twenty  big  gunny  sacks  of 
bark  to  a  safe  haven  under  my  house.  But  when  we  excitedly  retrieved 
it,  it  had  shrunken  to  a  mere  fraction  of  its  original  weight,  maybe  about 
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40  pounds  total,  or  six  dollars  for  all  of  that  work.  And  to  make  matters 
worse,  when  we  finally  got  a  chance  to  have  it  delivered  to  Astoria,  that 
bunch  of  bandits  refused  to  take  it.  They  said  it  had  mildewed,  which 
would  spoil  the  quality  of  the  laxative. 

I  ruminated  about  the  unfairness  of  life  for  months  after  that  rude 
awakening,  dreaming  of  ways  to  make  those  Astoria  crooks  pay  for 
their  dirty  trick.  Wouldn't  it  be  delightful  if  they  mistook  a  bottle  of  Cas- 
cara  laxative  for  a  jug  of  moonshine,  and  had  a  BIG  party?  Maybe  out 
there  in  the  woods  where  that  cougar  hangs  out! 
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MOLENOSE  SOUP 


Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  raise  a  garden  can  assure  you  that 
moles  will  never  be  on  the  government’s  endangered  list.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  seem  to  be  a  natural  human  parasite,  like  fleas.  As  an  ornery 
country  kid,  one  of  my  on-going  assignments  was  to  do  battle  with  the 
burrowing  varmints,  knowing  full  well  that  they  would  win  every  skir¬ 
mish.  They  were  smarter  than  fleas.  Becoming  the  official  family  mole 
trapper  was  a  bit  traumatic  until  folks  convinced  me  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  moles  in  the  yard  and  those  on  my  skin.  Heck,  if 
they  could  do  all  that  damage  in  the  yard,  what  might  they  eventually  do 
to  my  hide? 

The  Federal  Government  was  in  the  act,  too,  subsidizing  the  mole 
war  in  the  1930s.  They  provided  free  traps,  and  paid  ten  cents  for  every 
mole  nose  presented  to  the  local  county  clerk.  A  mole  was  considered 
out  of  commission  if  his  nose  had  been  duly  filed  with  the  proper  au¬ 
thority.  Those  planners  back  in  Washington  had  made  the  fairly  astute 
assumption  that  a  mole  was  reluctant  to  give  up  just  his  nose.  You  had 
to  dispatch  the  whole  mole. 

It  hadn’t  always  been  that  way.  For  several  years  farmers  were 
expected  to  skin  the  grubby  things  and  cure  the  skins  on  a  board  before 
presenting  them  to  the  county.  I  never  saw  the  county  clerk  wearing  a 
moleskin  coat,  so  I  assume  the  skins  were  promptly  thrown  out  or  sold 
to  a  furrier  for  maybe  two  bits  apiece.  When  the  bureaucrats  suddenly 
decided  to  switch  to  noses,  I  was  stuck  with  a  bunch  of  drying  skins. 
Several  of  them  are  still  hanging  in  the  rafters  of  an  old  barn,  where  I 
assume  they  should  be  well  cured  by  now.  You  have  to  wonder,  though, 
what  a  molenose  coat  might  have  looked  like. 
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As  a  kid  who  tramped  over  most  all  of  Clatsop  Plains,  I  became 
convinced  that  moles  really  depended  on  people.  If  they  had  been  a 
little  less  reclusive,  they  might  have  replaced  dogs  as  Man’s  best  friend. 
What  other  animals  hang  around  like  dogs,  expecting  a  free  lunch  in 
exchange  for  digging  in  your  garden  or  recycling  your  lawn?  Mountain 
beavers  did  their  share  of  excavation  in  the  forested  foothills  east  of  the 
Plains  and  the  swampy  areas  far  from  human  habitation,  but  not  the 
moles.  They  craved  the  more  exciting  life,  professing  only  to  eat  de¬ 
structive  insects  but  always  seeking  ways  to  wipe  out  your  carrot  crop. 

It  might  have  been  a  little  more  bearable  if  they  had  the  courage  to  lick 
your  hand  in  gratitude  after  each  meal. 

A  primitive  foot  trail  followed  the  Warrenton  water  pipeline  through 
the  wilderness  from  the  south  end  of  Cullaby  Lake,  diagonally  up  the 
foothills  to  the  old  reservoir  on  Lewis  and  Clark  Road.  About  midway 
on  that  trail  was  an  abandoned  outpost  of  human  habitation,  with  only 
parts  of  the  buildings  remaining.  A  few  straggly  roses  and  daffodils 
surrounded  an  open  grassy  yard,  thoroughly  churned  into  a  miniature 
battlefield  by  moles.  How  had  the  moles  found  the  Roberts  family,  so  far 
from  civilization?  Had  they  arrived  too  late,  to  discover  the  family  gone? 
Or  was  an  advance  platoon  sent  overland  by  night  when  the  house  was 
being  built,  to  colonize  this  new  territory?  And  were  they  desperate  on 
discovering  that  humans  had  left  them  to  fend  for  themselves?  There 
weren’t  any  signs  of  moles  elsewhere  along  the  trail.  For  decades  I’ve 
wanted  to  go  back  to  that  place,  just  to  find  it.  One  would  have  to  be 
careful,  though.  There  s  no  telling  what  a  colony  of  frustrated  and  aban¬ 
doned  moles  is  likely  to  do. 

Peas  were  the  moles’  favorite  food,  of  course.  They  seemed  to 
know  precisely  when  and  where  the  row  of  new  seeds  had  been  plant¬ 
ed.  Replanting  the  row  was  futile.  You  had  to  trick  them  by  placing  a  few 
sacrificial  seeds  in  the  row,  and  then  sneaking  in  a  new  batch  some¬ 
where  else.  Folks  tried  soaking  the  peas  in  kerosene  before  planting, 
but  that  was  a  failure,  too.  The  moles  probably  just  learned  to  be  careful 
with  matches  after  each  meal. 

Trapping  moles  was  an  art;  one  that  seems  to  have  abandoned 
me  in  later  years.  Five  or  ten  moles  a  day  was  nothing  unusual  in  those 
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days.  Now  a  single  victory  is  cause  for  a  major  celebration.  Smoke 
bombs,  poison,  and  spear  traps  were  useless  on  the  sandy  Plains.  The 
only  trap  with  any  value  had  to  be  strong  and  sensitive,  capable  of  in¬ 
stantly  subdividing  the  mole. 

The  Government  traps  were  of  that  type,  and  painted  bright  yel¬ 
low  for  identification.  The  County  extension  agent  gave  me  24  traps.  I 
probably  caught  200  moles  over  the  years.  Eight  moles  per  trap  wasn’t 
particularly  efficient,  in  retrospect.  If  that  wasn’t  a  waste  of  taxpayer’s 
money,  it  was  certainly  a  waste  of  the  farmer’s  time  and  effort.  The 
moles  continued  to  thumb  their  pointy  little  noses  at  us,  while  gaining 
sovereignty  over  all  gardens  and  field  crops. 

Those  were  simpler  days,  though,  before  we  became  paranoid 
over  such  things  as  endangered  species  and  radiation  and  global  warm¬ 
ing.  Now  we’re  into  cow  belches,  according  to  the  media.  Uncle  Sam  set 
aside  $210,000  over  a  three  year  period  to  monitor  bovine  generation  of 
gastric  methane,  a  contributor  to  the  presumed  global  temperature  rise. 
They  made  it  a  point  to  emphasize  burps  as  opposed  to  other  emission 
routes,  presumably  on  the  assumption  that  the  public  might  somehow 
object  to  spending  thousands  of  tax  dollars  on  bovine  flatulence,  even 
though  it,  too,  is  a  source  of  methane. 

Well,  if  atmospheric  methane  reduction  is  all  that  darned  impor¬ 
tant,  I  have  the  perfect  remedy.  It  worked  well  70  years  ago,  and  it 
might  work  now.  Just  get  all  the  farm  kids  in  the  country  to  skin  every 
cow  they  can  find  and  haul  the  hides  to  their  county  clerk.  I’m  sure  the 
county  would  be  glad  to  pay  at  least  a  buck  apiece  for  them,  allowing 
for  inflation,  and  I  hear  the  hides  can  be  used  for  a  lot  of  things  besides 
flexible  containers  for  cows.  They  will  need  to  act  promptly  though, 
before  they  get  stuck  with  a  lot  of  worthless  skins  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  switches  to  a  cow  nose  bounty.  If  the  bureaucrats  are  worth  their 
salt,  cownose  soup  might  even  become  a  new  surplus  commodity  for 
the  low  income  folks.  And  just  maybe  “nostrille  bovine”  will  be  in  huge 
demand  at  the  more  discriminating  big-city  restaurants.  I  doubt  if  that 
could  have  happened  when  I  was  trapping  moles,  though.  People  might 
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have  been  hungry  during  the  depression,  but  somehow  I  don’t  think 
they  would  have  gone  for  molenose  soup.  We've  come  a  long  way  over 
the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century,  except  for  Uncle  Sam.  He’s  still  sub¬ 
sidizing  some  pretty  weird  things. 
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THE  MAGAZINE  ROUTE 


My  first  real  venture  into  the  business  world  didn  t  last  long,  mainly 
because  it  was  a  very  tiring  job.  It  meant  struggling  over  miles  of  Clat¬ 
sop  Plains  each  week  with  a  heavy  cloth  bag  full  of  magazines.  It  was 
the  summer  of  1935.  There  are  probably  a  number  of  laws  against  this 
type  of  child  labor  now,  but  like  the  Music  Man  of  theatrical  fame,  there 
were  also  magazine  men,  out  to  make  a  quick  buck  from  the  footwork 
of  some  gullible  kid.  Of  course  there  was  no  money  in  it  for  me;  just  a 
little  catalog  of  gadgets  and  toys  that  could  be  earned  if  I  sold  enough 
magazines.  Selling  ten  magazines  would  earn  one  “brownie,"  a  little  slip 
of  paper  like  a  miniature  dollar  bill.  Ten  brownies  could  be  turned  in  for 
one  “greenie,”  another  scrap  of  paper  which  could  then  be  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  treasures  from  the  catalog. 

My  route  took  me  from  the  Wilkinson  (Reed)  farm  across  from  the 
present  weighing  scales  on  Highway  101  to  the  Bates  (Ocean  Home) 
farm  just  south  of  the  Del  Rey  beach  access,  and  back  along  the  Dell- 
moor  Road,  amounting  to  about  five  miles  altogether.  Maybe  one  in 
four  homes  could  muster  a  dime  for  a  Saturday  Evening  Post  or  Ladies 
Home  Journal  or  Collier’s,  and  I  suspect  now  that  those  who  did  buy  a 
magazine  felt  they  were  investing  in  my  future.  What  better  way  to  keep 
an  ornery  kid  occupied  and  out  of  trouble? 

Most  of  that  summer’s  occupation  was  just  exhausting  boredom, 
but  there  were  a  few  occasions  that  are  hard  to  forget.  Most  of  the  folks 
on  the  Plains  then  were  old-timers,  well  known  to  each  other  even  if  they 
didn’t  communicate  very  often.  For  a  time,  however,  there  were  a  couple 
of  places  where  itinerant  families  were  clustered.  One  was  along  the 
railroad  track  north  of  my  grandfather’s  old  cranberry  bogs.  The  houses 
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were  really  converted  sheds,  and  the  people  seemed  to  come  and  go 
without  ever  mixing  with  their  neighbors.  The  area  was  off  limits  to  me, 
but  a  dime  is  a  dime,  so  I  solicited  there,  too. 

It  was  a  hot  day  and  the  door  was  open  as  I  approached.  I 
knocked  and  waited.  Sure  enough,  a  lady  came  to  the  door,  but  to  my 
everlasting  panic  she  was  stark  naked!  Maybe  she  herself  wasn’t  aware 
of  it.  She  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  To  a  nine-year-old  raised  with  the 
understanding  that  nudity  is  somehow  bad,  even  within  a  family,  this 
was  obviously  the  baddest  of  bad.  One  has  to  escape  the  bad  things 
in  life,  so  I  did  the  natural  thing;  I  took  off  on  a  dead  run  for  home.  That 
area  had  to  survive  without  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer  of  ‘35. 

Farther  down  Dellmoor  Road,  and  ‘way  back  in  the  forest,  was 
another  old  home  occupied  for  a  while  by  some  very  unsociable  people. 
They  didn’t  have  kids,  but  they  did  have  a  guard  pig.  The  neighborhood 
was  very  suspicious  of  these  folks  —  claimed  they  smoked  reefers. 
Nobody  was  inclined  to  explain  reefers  to  me,  and  heck,  a  lot  of  people 
smoked  -  so  what?  I  could  never  spot  reefers  in  the  grocery  store  cigar 
rack,  though.  Out  of  burning  curiosity  I  once  asked  a  clerk  why  they 
didn’t  sell  reefers.  I’ll  bet  he  went  to  his  grave  telling  people  about  the 
little  kid  that  asked  for  marijuana  cigarettes. 

Well,  those  reefer  people  had  a  heavy  woven  fence  around  their 
yard,  to  contain  their  guard  pig,  I  guess.  I  was  familiar  with  pigs,  so  I 
opened  the  gate  and  approached  the  house.  A  woman  suddenly  burst 
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out  the  door,  shouting  at  Bruno  to  “get  him!”  And  Bruno  the  guard  pig 
had  me  on  the  ground  in  an  instant.  I  should  have  said  “in  the  mud,” 
because  the  place  was  totally  uprooted  and  controlled  by  that  pig.  For¬ 
tunately,  he  didn’t  get  me  with  his  tusks.  Heck,  it  was  bad  enough  be¬ 
ing  ground  into  the  dirt  and  pig  manure  and  losing  my  magazines.  I  did 
eventually  manage  to  get  out  of  the  gate,  though,  amid  loud  threats  that 
if  I  ever  showed  up  there  again,  I’d  get  the  same  treatment.  Well,  that 
woman  had  forever  forfeited  her  right  to  buy  one  of  my  magazines.  It 
was  going  to  be  hard  enough  coming  up  with  a  credible  fib  about  how  I 
got  so  scraped  up  and  dirty.  Bruno  was  another  story,  though.  I  settled 
the  score  with  him  in  a  big  way.  But  more  about  that  later. 

It  took  a  while  to  realize  that  this  was  not  a  get-rich-quick  occupa¬ 
tion.  If  I  sold  ten  magazines  each  week,  and  if  the  average  price  for  any 
item  in  the  goodie  catalog  was  two  brownies,  that  meant  I  was  walking 
100  miles  for  a  cheap  toy!  My  parents  had  tried  to  convince  me  that  I 
was  being  a  sap,  but  stubbornness  goes  with  orneriness,  and  I  walked 
that  damned  route  for  20  weeks,  just  to  get  my  two  brownies  and  my 
prize  “joy  buzzer.” 

The  salesman  said  he  couldn’t  understand  why  I  was  quitting,  but 
he  left  in  a  hurry  after  mistakenly  declaring  to  my  mother  that  modern 
kids  are  lazy.  I  guess  he  was  right,  in  a  way,  but  he  picked  a  poor  time 


Who  would  walk  100  miles  for  this  gadjet? 
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to  announce  it.  Mom  was  pretty  good  with  a  broom,  and  she  almost  got 
him  where  it  hurts  before  he  scrambled  into  his  Model-A  and  departed 

They  still  make  these  awful  joy  buzzers  -  little  gadgets  that  fit  in 
the  palm  of  your  hand  and  startle  the  unsuspecting  victim  with  a  loud 
vibration.  I  guess  I  got  my  100  miles  worth  of  use  from  it.  It  worked 
great  under  chair  cushions.  I  even  had  a  Clatsop  School  classmate  in 
tears  on  one  occasion.  My  old  dog  seldom  snapped  at  me  except  when 
I’d  zap  him  with  my  buzzer. 

Mom  made  it  a  point  to  tell  everyone  how  I  had  foolishly  walked  all 
summer  for  that  devilish  device,  and  everyone  would  dutifully  express 
how  sad  it  was  to  have  such  a  stupid  and  stubborn  kid.  I  don’t  know  yet 
what  to  make  of  the  naked  lady,  but  I  did  learn  a  couple  of  valuable  les¬ 
sons  from  that  summer's  experience.  Never  trust  a  magazine  salesman 
or  a  pig! 
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CRANBERRY  JUSTICE 


Landowners  on  Clatsop  Plains  in  the  ‘30s  were  mostly  subsis¬ 
tence  farmers,  producing  just  enough  to  survive  and  maybe  pay  the 
taxes.  Dairying,  once  a  major  activity  on  the  Plains,  was  moving  to  the 
more  fertile  Necanicum  River  Valley.  A  short-lived  venture  into  com¬ 
mercial  pea  growing  that  developed  on  heavier  soils  east  of  Warrenton 
didn’t  extend  to  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Plains  area.  Some  folks  tried 
daffodil  bulb  ranching  for  a  while.  That’s  the  main  reason  why  so  many 
daffodils  seem  to  spring  from  nowhere  in  March  or  April  on  the  northern 
Plains. 

Cranberries  were  one  exception  to  the  otherwise  obvious  local  ag¬ 
riculture.  The  swampy  areas  along  the  east  side  of  the  Plains  contained 
many  patches  of  wild  cranberries,  prized  by  the  local  Indians.  An  entry 
in  one  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  journals  describes  purchase  of  cranber¬ 
ries  from  the  Clatsops.  The  wild  berries  are  still  there,  if  one  knows 
where  to  look  for  them  in  the  autumn.  On  the  gamble  that  domesticated 
berries  might  thrive  equally  well,  my  grandfather  Josiah  West  sent  east 
for  some  vines  about  1911,  and  developed  two  small  commercial  bogs 
very  near  the  West  railroad  station.  About  the  same  time,  a  group  of  As¬ 
toria  investors  developed  a  bog  nearer  to  Cullaby  Lake.  In  1912,  John 
S.  Dellinger,  Publisher  of  the  Morning  Astorian,  planted  his  first  bog  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Dellmoor  Cranberry  Company.  These  were  not  the  first 
bogs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  however.  Cranberries  were  planted  in  the 
Coos  Bay  Area  and  on  Washington's  Long  Beach  peninsula  as  early  as 
1895,  according  to  a  1944  growers’  magazine. 

Natural  vegetation  had  to  be  removed,  and  eight  or  more  inches 
of  sand  had  to  be  placed  on  the  raw  peaty  surface  to  sustain  the  vines. 
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Digging  Josiah  West’s  cranberry  bog,  1913 


Grandfather’s  modestly  successful  venture  into  cranberry  farming  was 
sold  to  E.  W.  Anderson  in  1923,  and  soon  a  number  of  other  operators 
were  growing  the  berries.  Bogs  were  named  for  their  owners,  such  as 
Esterbrook,  Haag,  Dellinger,  Estes,  Schimpf,  Rouwens,  and  Feissel- 
man.  All  of  these  operators  are  gone  now,  and  most  of  their  bogs  have 
returned  to  the  wild,  but  Grandfather’s  first  bog  was  maintained  until  re¬ 
cently  as  part  of  the  Anderson  family  operation.  Several  new  cranberry 
farms  have  been  developed  in  recent  years,  and  the  old  Dellinger  and 
Haag  bogs  have  been  upgraded  and  enlarged  by  Ron  Kaino  and  Bob 
Whannell,  but  one  can  drive  from  Seaside  to  Astoria  without  ever  de¬ 
tecting  the  slightest  hint  of  this  unigue  Clatsop  County  enterprise. 

There  were  few  agricultural  endeavors  that  exceeded  early  cran¬ 
berry  growing  for  sheer  physical  misery.  Ditches  had  to  be  dug  around 
and  across  the  bogs  for  drainage,  requiring  hand  shoveling  in  peaty  soil 
full  of  roots  and  snags.  Heavy  wooden  tank  carts  full  of  whale  oil  and 
copper  sulphate  (Heaven  forbid!)  had  to  be  hand-rolled  across  the  bogs 
to  spray  against  insect  pests.  Without  constant  attention,  weeds  would 
take  over  a  bog  and  smother  the  cranberries  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  Her¬ 
bicides  didn’t  exist  then.  Elaborate  sprinkling  systems  had  to  be  installed 
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to  wet  down  and  warm  the  vines  on 
cold  spring  or  autumn  nights.  Frost 
was  a  formidable  threat  at  these 
critical  times  of  the  year.  After  one 
night  of  freezing  temperatures  the 
blossoms  would  be  destroyed  or 
the  ripening  berries  turned  to  mushy 
capsules.  Besides  sprinkling,  some 
operators  built  tall  towers  to  support 
gasoline  engines  fitted  with  aircraft 
propellers.  The  object  was  to  stir  the 
air,  preventing  a  cold  layer  from  de¬ 
veloping  at  ground  level.  Those  en¬ 
gines  could  be  heard  for  miles  on  a  frosty  night.  Of  course  the  operators 
never  slept  on  such  occasions.  Even  if  they  had  spent  the  day  digging 
ditches,  they  prowled  the  night  doing  everything  possible  to  save  their 
crops.  These  were  not  farmers  to  be  envied. 

Very  hot  days  in  the  autumn  could  be  just  as  devastating.  Some¬ 
times  every  berry  on  a  bog  would  be  cooked  right  there  on  the  vine 
while  the  owner  watched  in  frustration.  With  enough  warning,  operators 
might  flood  the  bogs  from  a  nearby  lake  to  keep  the  temperature  down. 
But  days  like  that  are  not  common  in  this  climate,  and  just  one  such  day 
could  destroy  a  crop. 

If  growing  berries  was  a  miserable  occupation,  harvesting  was  a 
literal  pain  in  the  neck,  as  well  as  back,  shoulders,  legs,  fingers,  and 
less  mentionable  parts  of  the  body.  Today’s  bogs  are  simply  flooded, 
the  vines  beaten  with  motorized  paddles  to  loosen  the  berries  which 
gather  on  the  surface,  and  the  berries  herded  by  floating  booms  to  an 
elevator  where  they  are  lifted  into  a  truck;  all  without  ever  being  touched 
by  human  hands.  It  wasn’t  like  that  in  the  early  days.  Talk  about  labor- 
intensive!  The  operator  laid  out  rows  across  the  bog  with  string,  and  the 
pickers  groped  along  on  hands  and  knees  harvesting  each  berry  indi¬ 
vidually.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  vines  were  made  of  spring  steel  or 


E.  W.  Anderson  with  typical 
scoop  stoop. 
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something  similar,  and  lay  in  a  ten  inch  mat  on  the  bog.  And  of  course 
the  berries  didn  t  all  grow  on  the  very  top  of  the  vines.  One  had  to  probe 
into  that  wiry  cluster  to  grab  each  berry.  One  could  get  hangnails  all  the 
way  to  their  elbows  if  they  weren’t  careful.  It  was  easy  to  identify  a  cran¬ 
berry  picker  in  those  days;  they  had  surgical  tape  on  every  finger. 

Pickers  were  expected  to  get  every  berry  in  the  row,  even  if  it  fell 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vines,  and  the  rows  seemed  to  go  on  forever.  We 
picked  into  a  small  bowl  which,  when  full,  was  poured  into  a  peck  box. 
We  kids  might  pick  several  pecks  a  day  before  collapsing  in  a  fit  of 
bored  agony.  But  some  itinerant  pickers  could  harvest  dozens  of  pecks 
a  day,  at  ten  to  thirty  cents  a  peck  depending  on  the  year.  I  remember 
one  lady  who  drove  all  the  way  from  Arizona  to  pick  berries.  She  didn’t 
seem  demented  in  any  other  way;  she  just  liked  to  run  her  fingers 
through  those  damnable  vines.  It  seemed  like  she  could  pick  dozens 
of  pecks  without  stopping,  which  generated  good  wages  in  those  days. 
Naturally,  we  kids  regarded  her  with  a  mixture  of  hate  and  envy. 

This  kind  of  tortured  labor  generally  lasted  for  two  to  three  weeks 
before  all  the  berries  were  harvested.  As  far  as  we  kids  were  con¬ 
cerned,  this  was  the  ideal  time  to  pretend  all  kinds  of  illnesses;  anything 
to  avoid  that  kind  of  punishment. 

A  limited  alternative  to  hand  picking  was  the  berry  scoop;  a  box 
with  handles  and  protruding  metal  teeth  that  was  supposed  to  strip 
the  berries  from  the  vines.  Unless  the  user  was  exceptionally  skilled 
at  swinging  the  scoop  it  either  gathered  more  vines  than  berries  or 
rammed  to  a  spine-wrenching  stop.  Operators  of  those  infernal  contrap¬ 
tions  often  developed  a  permanent  scoop  stoop. 

After  harvesting,  the  berries  were  processed  through  a  marvelous¬ 
ly  complex  Rube  Goldberg  machine  that  separated  good  berries  from 
the  deer  nuggets,  vine  scraps,  and  berries  that  had  rotted.  After  a  day  s 
milling  at  the  Andersons’  warehouse  along  the  railroad  track,  there 
would  be  a  great  heap  of  reject  material  at  the  end  of  the  shed.  Most 
of  that  material  consisted  of  rotten  berries.  The  skin  on  these  things  re¬ 
mained  tough  but  the  insides  were  a  very  aromatic  and  sticky  red  mush, 
which  made  great  slingshot  ammunition.  You  could  mess  up  a  target 
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Picking  berries  -  boring  and  tedious. 


such  as  somebody’s  window  in  a  hurry  with  these  smelly  capsules.  Dad 
tried  to  feed  the  stuff  to  our  pig,  but  he  seemed  to  get  the  staggers  from 
it.  (The  pig,  that  is).  Mom  decided  the  berries  had  fermented,  so  we 
were  careful  not  to  feed  him  too  much. 

Now  here  was  the  opportunity  I  had  been  waiting  for!  Those  peo¬ 
ple  down  in  the  forest  behind  Dellmoor  Road  still  had  that  awful  guard 
pig,  Bruno,  the  one  who  had  tried  to  kill  me  and  eat  my  magazines  the 
previous  summer.  Folks  figured  they  had  named  him  after  Bruno  Rich¬ 
ard  Hauptmann,  the  Lindberg  Kidnapper. 

I  decided  I  could  get  even  with  Bruno  by  getting  him  plastered. 

So  I  lugged  a  large  bucket  of  extra  rotten  berries  to  a  spot  in  the  brush 
near  that  house  and  sneaked  it  through  the  fence  to  Bruno,  who  must 
have  been  an  alcoholic  pig,  anyway.  He  devoured  those  rotten  ber¬ 
ries  like  he  was  starving,  which  might  have  been  the  case,  knowing  his 
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Bruno  doing  as  he  was  told. 


keepers.  I  waited  around  until  dusk  for  something  to  happen.  Bruno  had 
developed  the  staggers  for  sure,  but  nothing  more.  It  was  sort  of  disap¬ 
pointing  after  all  of  that  work,  so  I  walked  home  along  the  railroad  track, 
lugging  my  empty  bucket.  Heck,  there  must  be  some  way  to  get  even 
with  that  pig! 

As  it  turned  out,  my  revenge  went  a  bit  beyond  expectations.  The 
next  day  those  grimy  people  were  running  around  the  neighborhood 
accusing  everyone  of  poisoning  their  pig.  Bruno  was  dead,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  someone  had  slipped  him  a  bright  red  and  sticky  poison. 
Well  I’ll  be  darned!  Who  would  do  such  a  dastardly  deed? 

Those  folks  moved  away  soon  after.  They  probably  didn’t  feel  safe 
on  Clatsop  Plains  without  their  guard  pig.  Until  very  recently,  only  one 
person  in  the  world  has  ever  known  the  truth  about  fhat  swinocide.  And 
he  has  never  felt  a  twinge  of  guilt  about  it.  By  golly,  it  served  Bruno  right! 
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CHAPTER  7 

WHY  PARENTS  TURN  GRAY 
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NEVER  TRUST  A  CHICKEN 


I  guess  we  can  all  look  back  on  our  lives  and  wonder  how  we  ever 
made  It  safely  through  childhood.  Today,  growing  up  in  a  rural  setting 
is  probably  the  least  threatening  compared  to  the  violence  and  chaos 
that  seems  to  permeate  our  larger  cities.  But  ‘way  back  in  this  century, 
there  were  one  heck  of  a  lot  of  ways  a  youngster  could  get  in  what  then 
seemed  like  deep  trouble  without  even  trying.  And  maybe  its  still  that 
way,  especially  if  you're  an  ornery  country  kid. 

In  my  early  years,  I  had  scrapes  with  ferocious  bulls,  blind  rams 
that  charged  anything  they  detected  in  their  neighborhood,  bucking 
and  runaway  horses,  and  even  an  unfriendly  skunk  or  two.  But  it  was 
chickens  that  came  closest  to  taking  me  out.  Just  plain,  accommodating 
chickens  that  graciously  trade  you  an  egg  each  day  for  some  grain  and 
table  scraps.  Docile  chickens  that  expect  you  to  pick  them  up  and  play 
with  them.  Chickens  without  an  evil  thought  in  their  gizzard.  Well,  don  t 
you  believe  it!  Chickens  can’t  be  trusted.  Deep  down,  they  are  as  wily 
and  vicious  as  their  reptilian  ancestors. 

Because  I  was  only  about  two  years  old  at  the  time,  I  don  t  per¬ 
sonally  remember  the  moment  of  my  near-disaster  in  the  chicken  yard, 
but  the  story  was  told  so  vividly  by  my  family  for  years  afterward  that 
every  ugly  detail  became  deeply  ingrained.  Somehow  I  had  become 
entangled  in  the  rusty  woven-wire  fence  around  the  chicken  compound, 
at  a  place  where  it  had  been  repeatedly  patched.  Only  my  head  had 
made  it  through  the  gap,  and  I  apparently  couldn’t  move  forward  or 
backward.  That’s  when  those  insidious  descendants  of  the  pterodactyl 
decided  to  feast  on  my  eyes  and  lips.  By  the  time  my  mother  got  to  me, 

I  was  a  bloody  mess.  Torn  lips,  ripped  out  eyelashes  and  peck  marks  all 
over  my  face.  But  thankfully  they  didn’t  damage  my  eyes,  probably  be- 
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cause  I  was  bawling  so  hard.  They  said  I  bawled  even  harder  when  the 
iodine  was  applied.  Must  have  required  a  whole  bottle.  It’s  probably  just 
as  well  that  no-one  in  the  family  had  a  camera  on  hand.  They  said  my 
scars  and  iodine  stains  reminded  them  of  a  Frankenstein  movie. 

Eight  or  nine  years  went  by  without  another  encounter  with  the 
family  chickens.  By  this  time  I  was  the  proud  owner  of  a  Winchester  .22 
rifle  that  Dad  had  purchased  for  me  from  Montgomery  Ward  for  less 
than  seven  dollars.  Even  that  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days,  and  I’m 
sure  Mom  had  misgivings  about  it.  Today,  few  parents  would  think  of 
buying  a  ten-year-old  a  lethal  weapon,  but  it  was  no  big  deal  to  my  Dad. 
He  spent  many  hours  teaching  me  how  to  use  it  safely,  and  the  only  liv¬ 
ing  things  I  was  allowed  to  shoot  at  were  skunks  and  ground  squirrels. 

I  fancied  myself  in  the  role  of  Tom  Mix,  the  sharpshooter  actor  who  had 
recently  brought  his  circus  to  our  county.  Somewhere  in  my  junk  I  have 
a  wrinkled  and  faded  old  snapshot  of  me  standing  beside  Tom  Mix  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  exciting  moments  of  my  young  life. 

Another  prized  possession  was  a  rather  beat-up  little  camera  that 
someone  had  given  me.  After  the  normal  amount  of  whining,  I  succeed¬ 
ed  in  getting  Mom  to  buy  me  some  film.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  then 
whether  I  wanted  to  be  a  cowboy  actor  like  Tom,  a  skunk  trapper,  or  a 
news  photographer.  After  immortalizing  our  dog  and  several  cows  and 
horses  on  film,  I  was  running  out  of  subjects.  I  had  shot  most  of  the  roll, 
and  I  asked  Mom  for  a  suggestion  about  my  next  subject.  Unfortunately, 
her  reply  was,  “Why  don’t  you  go  shoot  your  sister’s  chickens?”  Well, 
that  made  a  lot  of  sense,  because  they  had  been  raising  havoc  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  So  I  shot  them;  all  seven.  With  my  trusty  Winchester 
.22,  no  less. 

In  the  chaos  that  followed,  I  don’t  think  I  ever  made  it  clear  that  it 
was  all  a  misunderstanding.  And  somewhere  in  my  junk  I  have  another 
faded  old  picture  -  this  time  a  bunch  of  dead  chickens.  Subconsciously, 
maybe  I  did  it  on  purpose.  Kind  of  like  settling  a  score. 
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My  first  recollection  of  what  might  be  considered  an  early  super¬ 
market  was  the  old  Piggly  Wiggly  on  Broadway  and  Holladay  in  Seaside. 

It  was  so  much  larger  than  Seines  and  Wheatley’s  or  a  number  of  other 
small  groceries  in  town.  Mother  was  a  very  careful  shopper,  so  we  always 
took  care  to  track  down  the  very  lowest  price  on  any  item,  even  if  it  meant 
walking  all  over  town.  Rides  to  Seaside  and  back  were  not  too  frequent, 
so  we  usually  stocked  up  for  a  month  at  a  time.  She  must  have  shot  all  of 
twenty  dollars  on  a  typical  spending  spree.  Piggly  Wiggly  was  often  the 
last  stop,  though.  Safeway  hadn’t  arrived  on  its  Holladay  Drive  site  yet; 
Godfrey  Brothers  hardware  and  Hollenbeck’s  garage  still  occupied  part  of 
that  block.  Cam  Larson  once  told  me  that  he  had  opened  his  Cash  Gro¬ 
cery  only  the  year  before  my  first  brush  with  the  law  over  at  Piggly  Wig¬ 
gly,  having  managed  the  “Pigs"  from  1932  to  1935. 

I  can  even  remember  the  precise  date  of  this  calamity  -  just  after 
noon  on  May  2,  1936.  It  was  Mom’s  birthday,  and  I  had  saved  several 
dimes  to  buy  her  a  present.  Thirty  cents  wouldn’t  buy  much  in  the  way 
of  jewelry  or  other  personal  gifts,  even  in  those  days.  But  she  was  ad¬ 
dicted  to  a  peculiar  concoction  called  Postum.  It  seems  C.  W.  Post,  the 
great  cereal  manufacturer,  had  begun  his  career  by  roasting  grain  to 
make  this  awful  coffee  substitute.  To  me  it  tasted  just  like  burned  egg¬ 
shells,  but  Mom  loved  it,  and  a  can  of  it  cost  less  than  thirty  cents. 

It  proved  a  little  difficult  buying  that  can  of  Postum  without  my 
mother  seeing  me.  It  was  a  present,  after  all,  and  I  wanted  to  surprise 
her  at  home.  So  I  grabbed  a  can  when  she  wasn’t  looking  and  hid  it  un¬ 
der  my  coat.  When  she  was  occupied  elsewhere  in  the  store,  I  paid  for 
it  at  the  register.  Of  course  I  stashed  it  under  my  coat  again,  right  away. 
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After  she  had  paid  for  her  groceries  and  we  were  waiting  for  our 
transportation  out  on  the  sidewalk,  my  world  almost  stopped.  Two  very 
grim  looking  store  clerks  introduced  themselves  politely  to  her  and  then 
announced  that  her  son  was  a  shoplifter.  They  had  seen  me  squirrel  that 
damned  can  under  my  coat.  No  doubt  about  it!  Both  had  been  watching, 
and  both  had  made  certain  it  wasn’t  among  the  items  she  had  purchased. 

Now  here  was  a  dilemma!  If  I  produced  the  can,  who  would  be¬ 
lieve  an  ornery  nine-year-old?  And  besides,  there  went  the  big  birthday 
surprise.  If  I  didn’t  produce  the  can,  how  could  I  explain  the  present 
later?  My  only  recourse  was  to  begin  bawling.  There  simply  wasn’t  any 
way  out  of  this  terrible  catastrophe,  and  I  might  as  well  die  right  there. 

I  might  not  have  been  the  most  lovable  kid  around,  but  I  wasn’t  a  thief. 
Goodbye  world! 

My  mother  was  a  bit  stunned  by  the  affair  at  first,  I  guess.  She  may 
have  expressed  her  displeasure  with  me  on  occasion,  but  she  had  faith 
that  I  was  honest  -  well,  honest  when  it  counted,  anyway.  She  chal¬ 
lenged  these  clerks  to  prove  their  accusation,  which  caused  me  to  bawl 
even  louder.  When  one  is  about  to  meet  their  doom,  one  forgets  the  little 
things  such  as  keeping  elbow  pressure  on  that  paper  sack  with  the  can  in 
it,  under  my  coat.  When  it  hit  the  sidewalk,  I  thought  Mom  would  die,  too! 
Or  at  the  very  least  she  would  disown  me  and  make  me  go  live  alone, 
out  in  the  forest.  Needless  to  say,  she  was  speechless,  and  the  clerks 
smugly  retrieved  the  precious  Postum. 

Now  there  should  have  been  an  easy  way  to  resolve  this  situation. 
A  sales  slip  in  the  bag  would  have  exonerated  me.  If  there  had  been 
one,  that  is  -  but  there  wasn’t.  In  my  hurry  to  hide  the  can,  the  check¬ 
out  clerk  hadn’t  given  me  a  receipt.  And  that  clerk  had  gone  to  lunch 
immediately  after  selling  me  the  burned  eggshells.  Some  days  nothing 
goes  right.  What  a  lousy  turn  of  events!  I  would  be  branded  a  thief  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  And  to  get  even  with  society’s  injustices,  I  would  have 
to  join  Al  Capone’s  mob  and  become  a  gangster,  robbing  and  killing  my 
way  through  a  career  of  crime.  Or  maybe  tie  up  with  Pretty  Boy  Floyd, 
or  at  the  very  least  I  would  become  a  pickpocket,  ultimately  dying  of  tu- 
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berculosis  under  some  bridge  in  Portland.  All  of  these  terrible  scenarios 
were  racing  through  my  mind  when  Mother,  bless  her  heart,  announced 
that  we  were  staying  right  there  on  that  sidewalk  until  the  absent  clerk 
returned  from  lunch,  and  then  we’d  darn  well  see  if  her  son  was  a  thief. 

That  was  the  longest  hour  of  my  young  life.  The  clerks  went  back 
into  the  store,  but  they  assigned  someone  to  watch  that  we  didn’t  cut 
and  run.  They  were  going  to  prosecute,  they  said,  and  it  would  be  in  the 
papers  that  they  had  caught  a  thief.  The  jail  at  the  courthouse  in  Astoria 
looked  pretty  grim,  even  in  those  days.  I  wondered  if  they  really  only  fed 
you  bread  and  water.  And  would  I  have  to  eat  the  crust,  too? 

Eventually,  the  precious  clerk  returned  from  lunch.  And  yes,  he 
had  sold  me  the  Postum.  Mother  had  finally  prevailed,  to  the  extreme 
embarrassment  of  our  accusers.  Nothing  was  too  good  for  that  sweet 
little  victim  of  a  small  misunderstanding.  Would  he  like  a  cookie? 

Mother  wasted  no  time  in  taking  command  of  the  situation.  Foul 
words  were  not  in  her  vocabulary,  but  she  nevertheless  made  it  clear  to 
these  clerks  that  their  ancestral  lineage  was  in  question.  Furthermore, 
they  could  darn  well  do  without  her  business  because  she  would  hence¬ 
forth  buy  her  groceries  elsewhere.  Fortunately,  that  didn’t  happen,  and 
I  later  became  a  good  friend  of  one  of  my  accusers.  In  fact,  I  worked  in 
that  store  for  several  years  after  the  war. 

Looking  back,  I  was  often  a  brat  in  my  mother’s  eyes.  But  when  it 
came  down  to  the  real  issues,  she  was  always  there  with  her  love  and 
faith.  On  that  fateful  day,  she  had  saved  me  from  a  life  of  crime. 
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DOLPH'S  CHICKEN  HOUSE 


Kids  often  learn  too  late  that  mothers  have  a  very  sensitive  nose  for 
trouble.  Their  noses  (and  ears),  somehow,  seem  to  get  all  the  more  sen¬ 
sitive  when  kids  are  up  to  some  kind  of  mischief.  My  neighbor  and  com¬ 
panion,  Lloyd,  got  into  trouble  about  as  often  as  I  did.  In  fact,  we  were 
frequently  in  hot  water  for  the  same  devilish  act,  even  though  we  often 
tried  to  convince  folks  that  it  was  his  brother  Eric’s  idea. 

Country  kids  in  those  days  didn’t  have  much  access  to  firearms. 

It  wasn’t  because  our  parents  objected  or  because  there  weren’t  any 
guns  around.  We  simply  couldn’t  afford  the  price  of  a  box  of  shells.  We 
armed  ourselves  with  our  own  weapons,  nevertheless.  A  good,  trusty 
slingshot  was  all  we  needed.  We  called  them  “bean-shooters.”  Willow 
trees  are  still  around  to  supply  the  forked  handles,  of  course,  but  the 
tire  inner  tubes  we  used  to  cut  up  so  carefully  to  give  our  weapons  their 
power  really  had  stretch  and  snap.  Today’s  synthetic  rubber  inner  tubes, 
if  you  can  find  one,  has  about  as  much  zap  as  a  noodle.  Things  just 
aren’t  like  they  used  to  be.  Hitting  a  barrel-sized  target  at  a  hundred  feet 
was  no  accomplishment  at  all.  With  a  properly  selected  pebble,  even 
a  10x12-inch  window  pane  was  no  real  challenge.  And  therein  lies  this 
tale  of  orneriness. 

Near  West  Lake,  a  series  of  grassy  dunes  runs  north-south,  parallel 
to  the  highway.  Immediately  west  of  the  highway,  a  pair  of  dunes  extends 
for  miles,  straight  as  an  arrow.  A  seaside  merchant  named  Dolph  Hardes¬ 
ty  had  decided  to  try  the  poultry  business,  and  had  built  a  pretty  sizeable 
chicken  ranch  on  one  of  these  dunes.  Dolph’s  chicken  house,  a  long, 
low  building  with  rows  of  windows  on  both  sides,  ran  along  the  top  of  the 
easternmost  dune  for  maybe  150  feet. 
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But  these  were  depression  years  and  many  great  business  ven¬ 
tures  were  soon  abandoned.  Dolph’s  chicken  house  ultimately  lan¬ 
guished  on  the  ridge,  sans  chickens.  Maybe  you’re  ahead  of  me  on 
this  yarn,  but  I  need  to  explain  that  the  other  dune  was  at  least  200  feet 
west  of  this  ridge,  and  here  was  a  tempting  test  range  for  our  trusty 
weapons.  After  all,  Dolph  had  abandoned  the  place. 

Those  windows  disintegrated  one  by  one,  like  ducks  in  a  shoot- 
ing  gallery.  There  must  have  been  close  to  50  of  them  on  the  west  side 
of  that  long  building,  and  we  were  doing  pretty  well  —  something  like 
Lloyd:  26,  me:  20.  Now  you  have  to  understand  that  my  home  was  a 
good  quarter  mile  from  the  scene  of  this  action,  with  the  chicken  house 
between  us.  To  this  day,  I’ll  never  understand  how  Mom  heard  that  faint 
tinkle  of  broken  glass  so  far  away.  But  she  did,  and  there  was  hell  to 
pay. 

Farmers  in  those  days  didn’t  fool  around  with  just  a  few  rows  of 
something  in  their  vegetable  gardens.  It  wasn’t  uncommon  for  Dad  to 
plant  a  half-acre  of  things  like  rutabagas.  Those  nauseating  roots  were 
mostly  for  the  cows,  but  they  wound  up  on  our  table,  too.  To  this  day  I 
can't  stand  rutabagas.  Even  the  name  gives  me  indigestion.  And  then 
there  were  potatoes.  Maybe  out  of  fear  that  the  hard  times  were  going 
to  get  even  worse,  people  tended  to  plant  far  more  potatoes  than  they 
needed. 

Dolph  Hardesty  was  a  forgiving  soul.  He  just  laughed  when  Mom 
drug  me  by  the  ear  all  the  way  to  Seaside  to  confess  my  sins.  But  she 
wasn't  through  with  my  punishment.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  long 
it  takes  an  ornery  country  kid  to  dig  and  sack  two  acres  of  potatoes? 
Strangely,  though,  I  still  like  potatoes,  but  the  sight  of  a  gunny  sack 
sends  shooting  pains  up  my  back.  Lloyd?  He  was  fortunate,  he  claimed 
he  had  only  arrived  at  the  scene  after  he,  too,  heard  the  glass  breaking. 
Well,  even  ornery  kids  don't  rat  on  their  friends,  but  I  purposely  avoided 
Lloyd  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Of  course  he  didn't  show  up  in  the 
potato  patch,  either.  And  secretly,  I  sort  of  admired  his  cunning.  Maybe  I 
could  use  that  same  excuse  some  day. 
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A  SHOCKING  SURPRISE 


So  far  back  in  my  childhood  that  I  can’t  remember,  I  swallowed 
one  of  those  little  nickel-sized  discs  that  electricians  knock  out  of  wir¬ 
ing  boxes  during  installation.  My  mother  was  concerned,  of  course,  but 
eventually  it  showed  up  where  she  had  expected  it,  and  she  kept  the 
darn  thing  for  years  as  a  memento  of  my  intractable  nature.  That  must 
have  done  something  to  my  inner  workings,  because  electrical  gadgetry 
became  a  lifelong  obsession  with  me. 

When  I  was  about  seven,  my  half-brother  Jack  (John  Adams) 
gave  me  a  little  crystal  radio  set.  Now  there  was  a  magic  device!  Just  a 
fragment  of  galena  crystal,  a  little  coiled  wire  called  a  catwhisker,  some 
earphones  and  an  antenna  strung  to  a  tree,  and  I  was  in  touch  with  the 
world!  Real  sophisticated  radios  with  tubes  existed  by  then,  of  course, 
but  without  electricity  in  our  house,  contact  with  the  outside  world  was 
limited  to  the  Astorian  Budget  and  the  Portland  Press  Telegram.  Jack 
was  15  years  older  than  me,  all  grown  up  in  my  perspective,  with  a 
home  of  his  own.  He  was  my  personal  Thomas  Edison,  a  genius  with 
exotic  gadgetry,  or  so  it  seemed.  With  some  scrap  metal  and  copper 
wire  and  a  nail,  he  also  helped  me  make  a  wondrous  battery  operated 
buzzer  that  I  could  annoy  my  mother  with  for  hours,  or  until  the  battery 
died.  Later,  he  wired  our  house  for  electricity.  Until  that  time  we’d  relied 
on  kerosene  lamps.  They  seemed  to  provide  adequate  light  at  the  time, 
but  nowadays  when  storms  knock  out  the  power  and  we  are  forced  to 
revert  to  gas  lanterns  or  even  kerosene,  I’m  repeatedly  amazed  at  the 
poor  light  those  things  provide.  Jack  had  ushered  us  into  the  modern 
world! 

His  most  prized  gift,  though,  was  a  Morse  code  practice  key  that 
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would  beep  or  click,  as  preferred.  I  prac¬ 
ticed  Morse  code  for  weeks,  driving  ev¬ 
eryone  in  the  house  mad,  finally  having  to 
limit  my  practice  to  nights  under  the  bed 
covers  when  folks  were  asleep.  About 
that  time,  Dad  had  converted  his  expired 
Model-T  into  a  horse-drawn  wagon.  The 
surplus  parts  including  the  engine  were 
left  piled  in  the  yard  until  Mom  insisted 
that  they  be  buried.  During  the  burial 
rites,  though,  Jack  salvaged  a  heavy  little 
wooden  box  full  of  wire  from  the  heap, 
and  announced  that  he’d  show  me  how 
to  send  radio  signals  in  Morse  code  with 
this  thing,  maybe  all  the  way  across  the  lake  to  Lloyd’s  house!  Talk  about 
ecstatic  anticipation! 

Ford  coils  were  an  ingenious  invention  that  converted  a  few  volts 
from  the  engine’s  magneto  to  several  thousand  volts,  which  in  turn  fired 
the  spark  plugs.  One  could  get  one  hell  of  a  shock  from  them,  and  they 
could  be  rigged  to  throw  a  spark  for  a  half-inch.  Wired  to  a  homemade 
telegraph  key  and  an  antenna,  they  would  send  a  raucous  sizzle  over 
the  airwaves  for  several  miles.  I  was  in  hog’s  heaven  with  that  device, 
keying  all  sorts  of  wild  messages  including  SOS  distress  signals  to  the 
unknown  world.  The  problem  that  brought  me  the  first  trouble,  though, 
was  my  inability  to  tune  the  thing  to  one  particular  frequency.  That 
noise  was  going  out  all  over  the  radio  band.  Folks  who  had  radios  on 
the  Plains  were  becoming  a  little  upset  over  their  inability  to  hear  Amos 
n’  Andy  or  Lum  n’  Abner  in  the  early  evening,  or  even  the  ten  o’clock 
Richfield  Reporter.  That  strange  noise  was  drowning  out  absolutely  all 
reception  for  miles  around. 

Unfortunately,  someone  who  understood  Morse  code  eventually 
deciphered  these  spurious  signals.  I  suppose  it  didn’t  take  a  lot  of  de¬ 
tective  work,  since  I  was  foolishly  sending  out  my  name  along  with  all 
the  other  rasping  noise.  A  delegation  of  one  (John  Adair,  Sr.)  was  sent 
to  my  home  to  inform  my  parents  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  that  brat. 


Half-brother  John 
(Jack)  Adams. 
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Radio  station  “KPDS”  abruptly  went  off  the  air,  amid  threats  of  a  life  in 
prison. 

So  there  must  be  something  else  to  do  with  that  neat  gadget.  I 
was  zapping  moths  in  a  bottle  with  the  spark  when  it  came  to  me.  An 
electric  chair!  All  it  took  was  a  tack  in  the  center  of  the  seat  wired  to 
the  coil,  a  battery  and  a  remote  switch.  My  poor  father  was  my  first  and 
only  victim.  When  he  returned  from  his  explosive  trip  to  the  ceiling,  his 
mood  was  less  than  jovial.  Dad  was  normally  a  very  easy-going  person, 
but  this  time  I  had  gone  a  little  too  far.  My  backside  still  stings.  The  Ford 
coil  was  unceremoniously  buried  in  the  yard  with  the  remainder  of  the 
old  car’s  parts.  If  my  father  had  prevailed  at  the  moment,  I’d  have  been 
buried  with  it. 
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MY  FIRST  FLIGHT 


A  recent  opportunity  to  ride  in  a  1929  biplane  at  Seaside  airport 
brought  back  a  wealth  of  memories  for  this  ornery  country  kid.  I  was 
about  five  when  a  similar  plane  passed  over  our  home  on  Clatsop 
Plains  and  dropped  something.  I  was  sure  it  was  the  pilot  or  some  other 
part  necessary  to  keep  the  plane  aloft.  I  ran  to  retrieve  it,  but  it  was  just 
a  bunch  of  grass  that  had  snagged  on  the  tail  skid.  Being  an  aviation 
fan,  I  kept  that  memento  in  my  room  for  years.  As  an  indicator  of  my 
stubbornness,  I  had  been  nagging  my  mother  incessantly  to  take  me  to 
Gyro  Field  in  Astoria  where  I  could  ride  one  of  those  rare  autogyros  that 
had  also  flown  over  our  house  one  afternoon.  She  never  gave  in,  and 
I  don't  know  yet  why  it's  called  Gyro  Field.  There  darn  well  weren’t  any 
autogyros  there! 

But  in  about  1936  I  discovered  that  barnstorming  pilots  like  Jake 
Bosshart  were  taking  passengers  on  short  flights  around  Seaside,  from 
the  beach  in  front  of  the  Promenade,  or  “Prom.”  Mother  finally  gave  in 
to  my  nagging,  and  we  went  to  the  beach  for  my  first  airplane  flight. 

But  there  wasn't  a  neat  little  biplane  sitting  there;  instead  it  was  a  beat 
up  old  monoplane  that  had  been  used  to  fly  airmail.  The  pilot  sat  in  an 
open  cockpit,  but  the  passenger  compartment  was  a  converted  cargo 
hold  with  a  very  loose  door  and  a  very  small,  obviously  homemade  win¬ 
dow  on  one  side.  Geez,  it  was  dark  in  there!  He  had  rigged  a  box  seat 
and  a  safety  harness  from  two  old  leather  belts.  I  was  too  small  to  see 
out  the  window  when  strapped  in,  so  naturally  I  took  the  harness  off. 

Things  didn’t  go  well  from  the  start.  The  pilot  set  the  throttle  too 
high  so  when  he  finally  got  the  engine  running  by  yanking  on  the  pro¬ 
peller,  it  started  down  the  beach  without  him.  Just  me!  Fortunately  he 
was  able  to  get  aboard  before  it  left  the  ground,  or  I  wouldn’t  be  writing 
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this  yarn.  Can  you  imagine  the  astonishment  when  you  think  you’re  tak¬ 
ing  off  and  then  you  see  the  pilot  frantically  scrambling  onto  the  wing? 
But  we  did  get  airborne,  and  we  circled  around  out  over  the  waves  a 
few  times  before  flying  'way  up  to  Gearhart  and  back,  being  aloft  for  all 
of  five  minutes 

On  landing,  I  found  myself  being  splattered  all  over  the  cargo 
hold,  and  the  plane  was  spinning  abruptly  counter-clockwise.  When  we 
finally  came  to  a  stop,  the  pilot  cautiously  opened  my  door  and  apolo¬ 
gized  for  hitting  a  “small”  piece  of  driftwood  with  his  left  wheel.  I  crawled 
out  somewhat  shaken  and  ran  to  where  my  mother  had  been  sitting 
on  a  log,  crying  and  praying  for  her  lost  son.  I  think  that  particular  pilot 
stopped  offering  rides  from  Seaside’s  beach  soon  after  my  first  flight. 
Now  that  was  probably  a  wise  decision! 
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THINGS  I  CAN’T  CATEGORIZE 
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THE  SKULL  (MURDER  ON  THE  DUNES) 


The  December  11,  1930  issue  of  The  Seaside  Signal  carried  a 
story  about  the  discovery  of  an  Indian  skeleton  on  Clatsop  Plains,  along 
with  descriptions  of  nearby  “earthworks  and  battlements”  supposedly 
offering  “mute  evidence  of  a  terrific  struggle  and  of  a  stubborn  defense.” 
The  story  further  identified  the  “Devil’s  Racetrack”  as  the  location  of 
these  struggles.  The  story  was  repeated  in  the  Reflections  column  of 
December  11,1 985,  which  brought  back  the  vivid  memory  of  a  gro¬ 
tesque,  deformed  skull  staring  at  me  from  our  living  room  window  sill, 
and  which  inspired  me  to  check  among  older  members  of  my  family  and 
historical  records  as  to  the  validity  of  the  “battlements”  part  of  the  yarn. 

The  “Devils  Racetrack”  was  well  known  to  Plains  folk  until  recent 
decades.  I  would  guess  that  by  now  only  a  handful  of  people  would 
recognize  the  name  or  be  able  to  point  out  its  location.  But  it  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  topographic  feature  between  Camp  Rilea  and  Gearhart  -  a 
slender  valley  distinguished  only  by  its  narrowness  and  length  among 
the  dozens  of  north-south  oriented  ridges  and  depressions  that  make 
up  the  Clatsop  Plains  dunefield.  This  little  ravine  lying  just  west  of  High¬ 
way  101  is  so  distinct  and  confined  by  dunes  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
it’s  once  having  been  used  for  a  race  track  of  some  sort.  And  that’s 
where  the  name  apparently  lies;  in  the  imagination  of  old-timers.  I  have 
not  been  successful  in  verifying  any  real  evidence  that  it  was  used  by 
pre-pioneer  folk  for  any  form  of  racing.  What  would  they  have  raced? 
Coyotes,  maybe?  Surely  not  horses.  But  it  made  a  good  story. 

As  for  the  battlements  and  earthworks,  again  there  seems  to  be 
no  reliable  evidence.  Just  yarns  that  probably  grew  with  each  step  like 
barnyard  mud  on  new  boots.  Evidence  of  peaceful  Indian  habitation 
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was  once  common  all  over  the 
Plains,  though,  in  the  form  of 
middens,  or  shell  beds.  Some 
sites  were  evidently  used  only 
briefly,  while  others  reveal  years 
of  fixed  settlement  by  their  thick 
accumulation  of  shell  material, 
bones,  fire  shattered  rocks, 
and  artifacts.  When  this  ornery 
country  kid  roamed  the  Plains  in 
the  ‘30s,  dozens  of  campsites 
were  exposed  by  the  migrating 
dunes.  Most  are  hidden  now 
by  vegetation  and  new  soil,  but 
they  are  still  there,  waiting  to  be 
discovered  again  in  the  unfore¬ 
seeable  future. 

I  know  the  skeleton  part  of  the  Signal  story  to  be  essentially  true, 
except  for  the  location.  I  was  very  young  when  my  mother  and  I  en¬ 
countered  the  skeleton  on  the  then-bare  westerly  slope  between  Lu¬ 
cas  and  Ocean  Drives  in  what  is  now  Surf  Pines,  a  long  way  from  the 
Devil's  Race  Track.  This  poor  Indian  had  obviously  been  murdered,  be¬ 
cause  a  little  brown  chert  arrowhead  had  pierced  the  chest  to  embed  in 
a  rib  near  the  spine.  We  knew  the  skeleton  was  from  a  local  tribe  by  the 
flattened  skull,  both  front  and  back.  But  what  was  most  fascinating  was 
the  large  bony  growth  behind  the  left  ear,  about  the  size  of  an  orange. 
Mom  speculated  that  this  was  evidence  of  a  serious  disability,  causing 
the  tribe  to  abruptly  end  his  (or  her)  misery. 

It  only  seemed  proper  to  notify  the  coroner,  but  he  didn’t  appear  to 
be  all  that  concerned.  I  guess  he  had  fresher  dead  people  to  deal  with. 
Weeks  passed  before  he  eventually  showed  up  to  look  at  the  skull  we 
had  brought  home  for  evidence;  the  skull  that  had  been  glaring  at  me  for 
disturbing  its  long  sleep.  It  was  obvious  that  the  good  Doctor  wasn’t  excit¬ 
ed  about  walking  two  miles  or  more  to  gather  some  old  bones.  His  grum¬ 
bling  and  grousing  made  that  clear,  but  my  mother  prevailed  as  usual. 
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I  didn’t  go  with  them  to  retrieve  the  rest  of  the  bones.  Dad  pro¬ 
vided  a  gunny  sack  and  Mom  and  the  coroner  set  out  across  the  dunes 
to  the  murder  site.  When  they  returned,  the  poor  Indian  was  finally  re¬ 
united  with  his  (or  her)  skull  and  thrown  like  a  sack  of  potatoes  on  the 
floor  of  the  coroner’s  car  before  he  left  to  certify  more  important  deaths. 
We  never  knew  what  happened  to  the  skeleton  after  that,  but  I  would 
bet  anything  it  never  received  a  decent  reburial.  More  than  likely  it  was 
dumped  into  a  trash  barrel,  once  it  was  out  of  our  sight.  Things  were 
like  that  years  ago. 

We  can,  however,  make  a  reasonable  guess  about  the  time  of 
death.  In  1983,  David  Rankin  completed  a  detailed  geologic  study  of 
Clatsop  Plains,  concentrating  on  the  development  of  the  dunefield  over 
time.  He  found  through  carbon  isotope  dating  of  buried  peat,  driftwood, 
and  charcoal  that  no  part  of  the  Plains  is  more  than  4500  years  old,  and 
that  the  dunes  become  progressively  younger  from  east  to  west.  For 
instance  Highway  101  at  West  Lake  is  located  on  what  was  the  surf  line 
about  900  years  ago.  In  fact,  Dave’s  180-year  age  line  coincides  exact¬ 
ly  with  the  location  of  our  unfortunate  Indian.  A  little  arithmetic  derives 
the  year  1805,  plus  or  minus  a  few  percent.  So  with  some  speculative 
license,  one  could  assume  it  may  have  happened  during  the  visit  of 
Lewis  and  Clark.  But  why  he  or  she  was  killed  is  of  course  only  specu¬ 
lation.  A  primitive  form  of  euthanasia,  perhaps?  The  truth  will  obviously 
never  be  known,  but  the  murder  weapon  remains  framed  on  my  den 
wall  as  evidence,  just  in  case  someone  demands  an  inquest. 
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NEAC0X1E  LAKE 

(OF  FIRE,  DUCKS  AND  FROGS) 


Unlike  most  of  the  other  lakes  on  Clatsop  Plains,  Neacoxie  Lake 
wasn't  just  a  residual  pond  of  water  in  the  center  of  a  big  bowl  of  mud. 
The  southern  half  of  that  lake  actually  had  a  sand  floor  back  in  the  ‘30s, 
with  water  so  clear  you  could  see  for  twenty  feet  or  more  when  diving 
beneath  the  surface.  That  sand  floor  remained  fairly  shallow  from  the 
eastern  edge  to  well  beyond  the  middle,  where  it  plunged  abruptly  to 
more  than  twelve  feet  and  stayed  deep  all  the  way  to  the  bare  migrating 
dunes  on  the  lake’s  western  shore. 

Everything  about  that  lake  was  an  attraction  to  us  kids  back  in 
those  days,  and  some  of  my  most  vivid  memories  are  associated  with 
it.  Two  events  in  the  very  early  ‘30s  are  among  my  earliest  recollections 
-  the  grass  fire  that  consumed  hundreds  of  acres,  and  the  unrelated  fire 
that  destroyed  the  only  house  near  that  part  of  the  lake.  Late  at  night, 
for  no  apparent  reason,  the  grassy  field  west  of  Highway  101  suddenly 
burst  into  flame,  spreading  rapidly  along  the  flat  prairie  east  of  the  lake. 
All  of  the  farm  families,  including  kids,  turned  out  with  shovels  and 
sticks  to  beat  out  the  flames  along  their  leading  edge. 

Fortunately  the  wind  was  calm  and  folks  were  able  to  overcome 
the  fire  before  it  burned  easterly  to  the  homes  along  the  highway,  or  to 
the  Costello  house  nestled  behind  a  dune  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake. 
Using  a  branch  of  Scotch  Broom,  I  had  tried  to  help  the  grownups  in 
their  frantic  effort,  but  only  succeeded  in  melting  the  rubber  soles  of  my 
tennis  shoes.  When  it  was  over,  my  shoes  were  sticking  to  everything 
and  the  burned  rubber  smelled  terrible,  but  Mom  decided  it  hadn’t  been 
a  total  loss;  my  old  shoes  had  stunk  worse  before  the  fire. 
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A  smaller  prairie  fire  covered  part  of  the  same  territory  a  year  or 
so  later  that  was  extinguished  in  the  same  manner,  thanks  to  a  lack 
of  breeze.  But  I  wonder  now,  after  70  years,  if  we  are  too  complacent 
about  the  possibility  of  it  happening  again,  perhaps  during  a  strong 
wind.  Since  that  time,  the  bare  dunes  west  of  the  lake  have  become  a 
dense  pine  forest  with  many  expensive  homes,  awaiting  the  next  holo¬ 
caust. 

Not  long  after  the  second  fire,  the  western  night  sky  lit  up  in  a 
shower  of  sparks  as  the  Costello  house  burned,  again  without  any 
evident  cause.  No  one  had  been  at  home,  and  there  being  no  rural  fire¬ 
fighting  service  at  the  time,  we  could  only  gather  at  a  safe  distance  and 
watch  the  flames.  Costello  must  have  had  an  enormous  supply  of  am¬ 
munition  in  the  house  because  when  it  started  to  explode,  folks  took  off 
in  all  directions.  The  barrage  seemed  to  last  for  an  hour,  as  the  flames 
encountered  a  new  box  of  shells.  Nobody  was  hurt,  but  Costello’s 
house  was  never  rebuilt.  Some  folks  speculated  that  Costello  was  tied 
to  the  gangster  world  and  booze  traffic,  but  there  was  never  any  proof. 

Every  few  hundred  yards  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
hunters  had  constructed  duck  blinds  of  boards  and  willow  branches. 
Some  were  elaborate  with  benches  and  roofs,  but  most  were  simply 
stacks  of  brush  used  to  hide  from  the  unsuspecting  ducks.  And  ducks 
there  were!  In  the  early  fall,  tens  of  thousands  of  ducks  of  every  de¬ 
scription  would  cover  the  lake,  attempting  to  communicate  with  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  wooden  decoys  anchored  to  the  lake  bottom.  One  enterprising 
hunter  from  Astoria  stored  a  truck-load  of  wheat  and  corn  in  a  nearby 
shack,  and  paid  locals  to  feed  the  ducks  before  the  season  opened. 

At  dawn  on  opening  day,  the  countryside  would  be  jarred  awake 
by  the  sudden  staccato  roar  of  hundreds  of  shotguns,  an  eerie  sound 
that  lasted  perhaps  ten  minutes  until  all  of  the  ducks  were  either  dead 
or  had  somehow  managed  to  escape  the  rain  of  lead  pellets.  Then  only 
an  occasional  blast  as  a  confused  duck  attempted  to  return  to  its  feed¬ 
ing  grounds.  Shotgun  shells  would  be  piled  inches  deep  in  and  around 
the  blinds  by  afternoon,  along  with  empty  bottles  that  had  recently  con- 
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tained  aromatic  refreshments  to  ward  off  the  morning  chill. 

For  reasons  lost  to  time,  I  collected  those  empty  shells  daily  until 
our  woodshed  became  so  full  that  Mom  made  me  dig  a  big  hole  and 
bury  them.  I  didn’t  forgive  her  for  years.  But  at  the  end  of  each  hunt¬ 
ing  season,  the  eastern  shore  of  Neacoxie  Lake  would  yield  dozens 
of  abandoned  decoys,  some  fancy  with  realistic  paint  and  glass  eyes, 
some  simply  carved  in  a  hurry  from  a  block  of  cedar  and  only  vaguely 
resembling  a  duck.  I  had  a  big  inventory  of  those  decoys  at  one  time, 
but  somebody  stole  them.  What  might  that  collection  of  decoys  be  worth 
today! 

In  retrospect,  I  guess  the  most  intriguing  events  associated  with 
that  lake  were  the  explosive  proliferations  of  frogs  that  developed  a 
couple  of  times  in  the  ‘30's.  Very  abruptly,  millions  of  little  frogs  would 
erupt  from  the  lake,  every  one  hell-bent  on  heading  east  as  directly  as 
possible.  And  I  do  mean  millions!  For  several  days  the  fields  would  be 
a  blur  of  moving  frogs,  four  or  five  to  each  square  foot.  Highway  101 
would  become  so  slippery  from  squashed  frogs  that  cars  would  skid 
when  the  startled  drivers  hit  their  brakes.  Every  frog  seemed  obsessed 
with  traveling  only  to  the  east.  If  you  captured  one  of  the  wiggly  critters 
and  aimed  him  west,  he  would  promptly  turn  around  and  resume  his 
journey.  West  Lake  was  no  impediment  to  their  route.  They  would  sim¬ 
ply  swim  across  and  continue  their  pilgrimage  to  wherever.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  those  migrations  that  I  tied  a  piece  of  pink  yarn  to  a  reluctant 
frog  and  tracked  him  for  hundreds  of  feet,  safely  across  the  highway 
and  to  the  willows  along  the  shore  of  West  Lake. 

While  intently  watching  my  frog,  something  in  the  willows  brushed 
my  cheek,  and  it  wasn’t  a  leaf  or  a  branch.  The  willows  were  full  of 
garter  snakes,  coiled  around  the  branches  as  much  as  five  or  six  feet 
above  the  ground!  To  this  day,  I  have  never  seen  another  garter  snake 
in  a  tree.  And  less  you  assume  I  had  imbibed  the  remains  of  one  of 
those  morning-chill  tonics  from  a  Neacoxie  duck  blind,  I  swear  this  re¬ 
ally  happened!  I  had  always  assumed  that  snakes  ate  frogs.  Could  they 
have  simply  panicked  when  they  saw  this  deluge  of  free  food  heading 
their  way?  It’s  still  a  puzzlement. 
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Biologists  are  concerned  today  about  the  rapid  decline  of  amphibian 
species  around  the  world,  particularly  frogs.  Many  species  have  become 
or  are  becoming  extinct,  and  no-one  is  sure  about  the  cause.  So  I  won¬ 
der  if  we  will  ever  again  experience  the  great  Neacoxie  frog  migrations  of 
70+  years  ago,  or  did  this  ornery  country  kid  just  happen  to  witness  a  last 
desperate  attempt  by  nature  to  assure  the  future  of  a  species?  Maybe  a 
last  hurrah  (or  croak,  so  to  speak.) 
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BUILDING  MY  OWN  BOAT 


Growing  up  near  the  shore  of  a  muddy  lake  was  great  fun  for 
me,  and  a  constant  source  of  worry  for  my  mother.  One  of  my  earliest 
memories  is  the  shock  of  tumbling  in  over  my  head  while  fully  clothed, 
and  the  further  shock  to  my  behind  for  wandering  too  close  to  the  lake. 
West  Lake  was  originally  known  as  Summit  Lake  for  some  strange 
reason,  later  being  renamed  for  my  Grandfather  Josiah.  Even  in  the 
1930’s  it  contained  more  mud  than  water,  but  the  heavy  growth  of  water 
lilies  and  other  aquatic  vegetation  has  now  almost  filled  it  in  to  become 
a  swamp,  (or  wetland,  to  use  politically  correct  modern  terminology.) 
Lakes  are  geologically  short-lived,  particularly  in  a  humid,  temperate 
climate.  That  lake  and  others  nearby  had  a  strong  attraction  for  all  the 
ornery  country  kids  on  the  Plains,  and  mothers  usually  gave  up  worry¬ 
ing  after  belatedly  discovering  that  most  of  us  had  learned  to  swim  au 
naturel  in  those  lakes  when  they  weren't  looking. 

My  first  boat  was  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  A  hand-hewn  cedar  dug- 
out,  about  seven  feet  long,  and  built  with  much  care  in  the  distant  past  by 
some  unknown  artisan.  Could  it  have  been  the  handiwork  of  a  long-forgot¬ 
ten  member  of  the  Clatsop  tribe?  Or  perhaps  it  was  fashioned  by  one  of 
my  own  ancestors,  used  briefly  and  forgotten.  Rescued  before  I  remem¬ 
ber  from  the  lake  muds,  It  was  just  there,  usually  half  sunk  from  rainwater, 
waiting  to  be  bailed  out  and  paddled  down  the  lake.  Its  only  problem  was 
a  lack  of  freeboard.  Its  total  passenger  capacity  was  one  small  kid  sitting 
squarely  in  the  middle.  I’m  certain  that  old  cedar  dugout  is  still  there  some¬ 
where,  waterlogged  but  preserved  in  the  deep  mud  of  West  Lake,  waiting 
patiently  for  someone  to  rescue  it  once  more. 

My  having  survived  uncounted  near-drownings  for  eight  whole 
years  prompted  Unde  Anson  to  announce  that  he  and  I  were  going  to 
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build  me  a  real  boat.  After  all,  I  was  nearly  grown  up  and  knew  how  to 
handle  tools.  He  bought  all  the  makings,  which  consisted  of  about  eight 
1x12  pine  boards,  some  nails,  a  can  of  white  lead,  and  some  oakum 
fiber.  Dad’s  hand-saw  and  a  hammer  were  our  tools.  This  was  going  to 
be  a  great  experience,  or  so  I  assumed. 

Things  went  awry  from  the  start.  Uncle  Anson  was  suddenly  too 
busy  to  help,  and  Dad  was  suffering  badly  from  his  WW-I  wound  that 
summer,  so  I  set  about  alone  to  build  the  boat.  Just  an  elongated  box, 
with  straight  sides  and  straight  ends.  Each  floor  board  was  nailed  onto 
the  frame  over  a  strip  of  lead  and  oakum,  as  I  had  been  instructed. 

It  looked  more  like  a  watering  trough  than  a  boat,  but  it  was  my  very 
own  craft. 

Launching  was  a  frustrating  experience.  Every  seam  leaked,  and 
it  sank  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  before  I  could  even  board  it.  I  left  it  there 
and  retreated  to  the  house,  bawling.  My  mother,  who  had  taken  a  dim 
view  of  the  whole  affair  from  the  start,  declared  that  it  was  just  as  well; 
Anson  had  no  business  buying  me  that  stuff  in  the  first  place. 

Miraculously,  though,  the  next  day  I  pulled  it  ashore,  bailed  it  out, 
and  it  had  stopped  leaking!  The  boards  had  swelled  in  the  water.  I  had  a 
boat  after  all!  After  whittling  some  oars,  I  proudly  stepped  into  my  cruiser 
to  take  command.  When  I  bobbed  back  to  the  surface  right  there  in  the 
middle  of  my  sinking  boat,  I  realized  that  shingle  nails  were  a  bit  small 
for  holding  a  boat  together.  Larger  nails  and  much  more  lead  and  oakum 
did  the  job,  and  that  watering  trough  became  my  prized  possession.  It 
helped  me  catch  plenty  of  bass  and  perch  over  the  years,  and  with  the 
addition  of  some  broomsticks,  rope,  and  burlap  from  grain  sacks,  it  would 
even  sail  the  length  of  the  lake.  I  never  figured  out  how  to  get  it  to  sail 
toward  the  wind,  though,  which  called  for  a  lot  of  paddling,  as  well. 

My  mother  and  her  friend  from  Seaside,  Jennie  Wheatley,  were 
fond  of  domesticated  water  lilies,  and  between  them  they  had  propagat¬ 
ed  several  beautiful  varieties  in  our  portion  of  the  lake.  Jennie  had  also 
discovered  a  very  pretty  water  plant  called  Parrot  Moss,  supposedly 
imported  from  South  America.  Just  the  thing  to  add  greenery  around 
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the  lakeshore!  It  did  that  for  sure,  and  soon  developed  into  a  velvety 
green  carpet  of  low  fronds  on  the  water’s  surface.  Within  months,  it 
had  spread  to  all  shores  of  the  lake,  and  by  the  following  year,  only  the 
very  center  of  the  lake  remained  as  open  water.  The  Parrot  Moss  had 
exploded  into  a  two-foot  thick  layer  of  tangled  roots  and  stems,  float¬ 
ing  freely  on  the  water.  The  lake  was  dying  and  so  was  I.  My  boat  was 
trapped  near  the  shore,  completely  surrounded  by  that  awful  weed. 
Folks  tried  grappling  hooks,  pulling  the  stuff  ashore  by  ropes  tied  to 
cars  or  teams  of  horses.  It  was  nearly  impossible  to  cast  a  line  to  the 
open  water,  and  if  a  fish  did  bite,  it  usually  became  entangled  in  the 
weed  and  was  lost.  The  weed  was  winning. 

Yet  as  rapidly  as  Parrot  Moss  spread,  it  vanished.  By  the  late 
1940s,  it  had  mysteriously  disappeared  and  has  never  returned  to  West 
Lake.  Perhaps  even  more  curious  is  the  fact  that  it  has  migrated  widely 
to  other  parts  of  the  coast,  from  southern  Oregon  to  East  Neacoxie 
Creek  on  the  Plains,  easily  visible  near  Highway  101  just  south  of  the 
Pacific  Grange  hall. 

But  my  precious  boat  had  vanished,  too,  in  that  quagmire  of 
weeds.  I  never  saw  it  again.  Unlike  the  little  cedar  dugout  that  will 
someday  be  rediscovered  and  displayed  as  a  genuine  and  unques¬ 
tioned  Indian  artifact  by  anthropologists  digging  in  the  organic  soils  of 
ancient  Clatsop  Plains,  my  pine-board  dreadnaught  has  surely  been 
consumed  by  the  elements.  It  was  meant  to  be.  I  can’t  help  wonder¬ 
ing,  though,  how  anthropologists  will  interpret  those  enormous  globs  of 
white  lead  that  turn  up  in  their  screens  a  thousand  years  from  now. 
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SHAM  BATTLE 


One  of  the  highlights  of  my  summers  as  an  Ornery  Country  Kid 
was  the  annual  encampment  of  the  Oregon  National  Guard  at  Camp 
Clatsop,  or  Rilea  as  it  is  now  known.  The  old  S  P  &  S  Railway  would 
deliver  thousands  of  guardsmen  for  days  in  advance  of  the  practice, 
and  for  us  kids,  it  was  the  ultimate  excitement.  We  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  community  would  get  to  witness  the  sham  battle  that  always  wound 
up  the  summer  training  exercises.  I  don’t  profess  this  to  be  an  accurate 
accounting  of  those  activities;  they  are  well  documented  elsewhere.  But 
this  is  how  things  seemed  to  a  country  youngster,  however  misinter¬ 
preted  at  the  time. 

During  the  two  weeks  of  drill,  soldiers  would  range  all  over  the 
Plains,  in  our  fields  and  on  the  bare  dunes.  The  cavalry  units  didn’t 
seem  to  have  their  own  horses;  they  borrowed  them  from  local  farm¬ 
ers,  which  was  often  a  disaster.  It  wasn’t  uncommon  on  the  day  of  the 
“battle”  to  see  a  frightened  horse,  hitched  to  a  two-wheeled  ammuni¬ 
tion  cart  but  sans  driver,  roaring  through  a  crowd  of  visitors  with  frantic 
guardsmen  in  hot  pursuit. 

On  the  first  weekend  leave,  soldiers  would  crowd  into  Seaside  for 
an  evening  or  two  of  relaxation  and  maybe  a  couple  of  beers  as  well. 
This  made  for  great  business  in  the  local  taverns,  but  more  than  one 
terrible  automobile  accident  on  the  way  back  to  camp. 

It  seemed  like  the  whole  population  of  Oregon  would  come  to 
witness  these  battle  demonstrations.  The  action  took  place  in  a  long 
inter-dune  valley,  and  the  crowd  would  assemble  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  adjacent  dune.  Several  broad  cuts  through  the  dune  would  sud- 
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denly  erupt  with  hundreds  of  infantrymen,  tanks,  artillery  guns  and 
ambulances.  The  noise  would  be  terrifying.  Soon,  several  modern  blue 
and  yellow  biplanes  would  fly  along  the  dune  just  over  our  heads,  with 
their  pilots  waving.  Before  long,  the  anti-aircraft  guns  would  begin  firing 
toward  the  ocean,  and  “shells"  would  begin  landing  on  the  battlefield, 
making  a  big  hole  in  the  ground  and  a  lot  of  smoke.  Geez!  They  weren’t 
playing!  There  were  dead  and  injured  men  accumulating  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  One  by  one,  they  would  be  found  by  a  guy  with  a  red  cross  on  his 
sleeve,  but  it  was  a  shock  to  see  him  skewer  each  poor  soldier  with  his 
own  bayoneted  rifle  and  hang  his  helmet  on  the  butt.  It  was  always  a 
relief  to  see  the  body  come  back  to  life  when  the  battle  was  over. 

The  heavy  artillery,  including  155  mm  Howitzers  and  bigger  guns, 
would  shake  the  whole  country  when  fired,  and  the  smoke  would  drift 
back  over  the  audience.  Each  blast  would  bring  a  shocked  scream  from 
the  crowd,  regardless  of  the  number  of  times  it  occurred.  On  some  fir¬ 
ings,  one  could  track  the  projectile  until  it  exploded  out  over  the  sea. 
Talk  about  excitement!  One  year,  large  seaplanes  towed  targets  for  the 
artillery.  I  never  saw  a  plane  hit  by  a  shell,  or  a  target  either,  for  that 
matter. 

One  year,  the  community  was  invited  back  for  an  evening  display 
of  rifle  and  machine  gun  tracer  firing.  It’s  hard  to  describe  the  noise 
and  visual  impression  that  made  on  us  kids;  one  would  have  had  to  be 
there.  The  only  similar  experience  to  that  is  the  modern  laser  show  at 
Disney  World,  only  that  one  is  done  to  music. 

Naturally,  we  kids  hated  to  see  these  encampments  come  to 
an  end,  so  we  built  our  own  guns  and  uniforms  and  flags  to  carry  on 
through  the  summer.  Someone  had  given  me  a  tin  helmet,  WW  I  style, 
of  course,  and  I  persuaded  my  mother  to  let  me  tear  up  some  fabric 
to  make  those  strange  wrap-around  leggings.  With  a  broken  BB  gun, 
my  artillery  fashioned  from  a  toy  wagon  and  a  cedar  fence  post,  and 
my  uniform,  I  was  invincible.  Cherry  bombs  inserted  into  the  bored  out 
muzzle  of  my  field  gun  were  a  reasonable  substitute  for  the  real  thing, 
especially  if  a  coffee  can  was  hurriedly  slapped  over  the  muzzle  before 

it  exploded. 
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Thinking  back,  those  days  are  forever  gone.  Not  because  I  m  older, 
but  because  the  world  has  changed  immensely.  The  National  Guard 
would  not  consider  such  a  demonstration  today.  Somebody  might  get 
hurt,  and  besides,  modern  warfare  has  moved  light  years  beyond  a 
simple  demonstration  of  fire  power.  And  as  for  kids,  such  an  adventure 
would  distort  their  sense  of  values.  One  doesn’t  glorify  war,  for  good 
reason.  Maybe  we  have  learned  since  those  days.  On  the  other  hand, 
maybe  we  tend  to  over-estimate  the  impact  of  such  a  spectacle  on  kids. 
None  of  my  friends  or  I  saw  it  as  anything  but  a  show,  not  necessarily 
real  life.  Just  fun  and  games  until  a  few  years  later,  with  Pearl  Harbor 
and  our  country’s  call  to  arms.  Only  then  did  we  understand  the  horrible 
reality  of  all  that  noise  and  smoke. 
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CULLABY  LAKE  TREASURE 


Most  local  readers  are  likely  familiar  with  the  romantic  legends  of 
the  so-called  Neah-kah-nie  treasure.  Supposedly  an  ancient  sailing  ves¬ 
sel  sent  a  small  boat  ashore  one  night  where  the  crew  hastily  buried  a 
heavy,  mysterious  container.  They  then  killed  one  of  their  own  to  protect 
the  site  from  watchful  but  superstitious  natives,  and  returned  to  sea  be¬ 
fore  dawn.  There  are  multiple  versions  of  this  yarn,  but  I  suspect  the  truth 
lies  somewhere  in  S.  J.  Cotton's  book  Stories  ofNehalem,  published  in 
1915.  Cotton  had  interviewed  a  number  of  surviving  Nehalem-Killamuk 
natives  whose  recollections  had  been  carried  down  through  the  gen¬ 
erations.  Interestingly,  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  natives  interviewed 
before  1915  was  that  the  whole  thing  started  as  a  hoax  created  by  their 
ancestors  to  fool  the  white  man,  and  the  story  soon  got  way  out  of  hand. 

Over  the  past  two  centuries,  dozens  of  logically  challenged  trea¬ 
sure  seekers  have  mined  the  southwest  face  of  Neah-kah-nie  Moun¬ 
tain,  to  no  known  avail.  Some  early  pits  near  Highway  101  remain  more 
than  30  feet  deep  to  this  day.  One  was  dug  in  the  1970s  well  below  the 
groundwater  level  on  Manzanita  beach  before  being  shut  down  by  State 
authorities,  and  another  at  the  base  of  a  steep  cliff  in  the  1980s,  threat¬ 
ening  the  stability  of  an  adjoining  home.  So  much  for  human  gullibility! 

But  there  is  another  yarn  about  a  treasure  much  closer  to  my 
childhood  home  on  Clatsop  Plains.  It  was  published  in  a  newspaper 
about  1910,  without  attribution.  The  paper  was  probably  the  Astorian 
Budget,  but  I  haven’t  found  reference  to  it  in  their  archives.  When 
I  was  about  twelve,  my  mother  mistakenly  showed  me  the  old  yel¬ 
low  clipping  describing  in  detail  how  a  reclusive  Clatsop  Indian  had 
drowned  in  Cullaby  Lake,  trying  to  avoid  revealing  to  others  what  he 
had  stashed  in  his  canoe.  Now  finding  that  treasure  would  be  an  ad- 
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venture  any  ornery  country  kid  could  relate  to! 

The  story  describes  the  culprit  as  a  loner,  having  built  his  shel¬ 
ter  in  the  foothills  east  of  the  lake,  away  from  the  other  Clatsops.  He 
wouldn’t  communicate  with  anyone,  and  always  acted  mysteriously. 
Then  some  men  noticed  that  he  had  a  habit  of  paddling  across  the  lake 
late  at  night  and  returning  before  dawn  with  his  canoe  full  of  strange 
containers.  Suspecting  that  he  was  stealing  the  property  of  Necotat 
(Seaside)  villagers,  they  decided  to  ambush  him  out  in  the  lake.  When 
he  discovered  the  approaching  boats,  he  picked  up  the  one  big  box  in 
his  canoe  and  jumped  over  the  side.  Both  he  and  the  box  vanished  be¬ 
low  the  water,  never  to  be  seen  again.  End  of  story. 

Well,  heck!  It  ought  to  be  a  simple  task  to  rig  up  a  dragline  of  sorts 
and  row  back  and  forth  across  the  lake  where  I  suspected  this  booty  to 
be  lying.  Maybe  he  had  found  the  Neah-kah-nie  treasure!  There  was  a 
boat  available  on  the  west  shore  just  south  of  the  present  County  Park, 
and  I  made  many  excursions  across  the  lake  dragging  for  my  fortune. 

Of  course  it  often  required  convincing  a  schoolmate  that  he’d  share  the 
wealth  if  he  did  the  rowing. 

After  a  couple  of  summers  of  dragging  that  big  iron  hook  across 
the  lake,  the  only  booty  was  an  old  rotten  bamboo  fish  pole  and  rusty 
reel.  Could  I  have  been  searching  in  the  wrong  place?  I  pondered  the 
dilemma  for  years  until  well  into  the  1940s  when  my  mother  hosted  a 
large  family  gathering  at  our  home.  I  mean  this  was  a  large  family  -  30 
to  40  folks  at  a  time.  My  uncle  Anson  Prescott  was  one  of  the  attend¬ 
ees.  Some  readers  might  remember  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  car 
in  which  I  managed  to  burn  up  the  dashboard,  down  in  Salem.  And  he 
was  the  one  who  purchased  some  boards  and  white  lead  to  build  me 
a  boat  when  I  was  about  eight,  but  then  left  the  construction  up  to  me. 
Visitors  to  the  Seaside  Museum  will  see  a  picture  of  him  in  front  of  the 
old  Clatsop  School,  in  his  usual  fancy  duds.  He  was  a  pompous  individ¬ 
ual,  having  been  an  elementary  school  teacher,  lawyer,  and  senatorial 
aide.  It  was  beneath  him  to  engage  in  conversation  with  the  other  lowly 
farmers  in  the  family  unless  it  dealt  with  politics. 
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After  dinner,  mom  happened  to  bring  up  the  episode  of  my  drag¬ 
ging  the  lake,  and  of  course  she  made  a  lot  more  of  the  story  than  it  de¬ 
served.  That’s  when  Uncle  Anson  exploded  in  uncontrollable  laughter, 
jumping  around  like  a  little  kid.  Geez  -  that  wasn’t  like  him!  When  he 
finally  calmed  down  enough  to  explain  his  hysteria,  he  announced  that 
he’d  made  up  the  story  35  years  before  and  had  it  published  to  see  who 
might  take  the  bait.  And  he’d  waited  all  these  years  for  this  moment! 
Naturally  it  had  to  happen  to  this  ornery  country  kid.  But  now  I  know  the 
truth:  he  has  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  that  bunch  of  Nehalem-Kil- 
lamuk  hoaxers.  It  was  really  difficult  to  like  that  man! 
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LONESOME  DOGNAPPERS 


Not  too  long  after  the  agonizing  loss  of  my  loving  old  dog,  my 
uncle  Bill  West  gave  me  two  German  Shepherd  puppies  that  had  been 
born  on  his  Necanicum  farm.  They  must  be  named  Punch  and  Judy,  he 
said,  because  he’d  had  a  pair  by  the  same  name  ‘way  back  when  he 
was  a  boy.  Mom  fretted  over  the  cost  of  feeding  two  dogs,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  Judy  was  given  to  another  family.  But  Punch  was  all  mine,  and  he 
knew  it.  We  became  inseparable,  like  in  the  earlier  days  with  Old  Dog. 
For  several  years,  Punch  and  I  roamed  the  dunes  in  search  of  dead  In¬ 
dians  and  pirate  booty  and  skunks  and  anything  else  we  could  imagine. 

But  Punch,  too,  disappeared  one  late  afternoon  and  I  was  in  a 
panic.  God,  please  don’t  let  this  happen  again!  Once  more  I  was  living 
a  heart-wrenching  sense  of  loss  as  I  raced  through  the  neighborhood 
asking  everyone  if  they  had  seen  my  precious  dog.  Finally  a  neighbor 
down  the  highway  allowed  as  how  he  had  seen  a  CCC  bus  stop,  some¬ 
one  jump  out,  and  then  take  off  with  my  dog!  The  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  (CCC’s  for  short)  was  one  of  FDR’s  schemes  to  offset  the  terrible 
economic  depression  of  the  ‘30s.  Young  men  from  all  over  the  country 
were  gathered  into  almost  military-like  groups  to  do  all  sorts  of  con¬ 
struction  and  reclamation  work  for  the  good  of  the  country.  They  were 
provided  with  good  meals  and  even  enough  pay  to  maybe  send  a  bit 
back  to  the  folks  at  home,  wherever  that  was. 

Our  local  group  was  stationed  up  near  Fort  Stevens  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Ridge  Road,  and 
one  set  of  barracks  stood  just  north  of  where  the  soccer  fields  are  now. 
Their  main  jobs  here  were  to  capture  and  stabilize  the  wildly  migrating 
dunes  along  the  Plains,  and  they  did  a  magnificent  if  not  heroic  job  of  it. 
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Atrip  through  Surf  Pines,  for  instance,  still  reveals  the  neatly  arranged 
rows  of  trees  they  planted  on  what  was  then  bare  sand. 

Most  of  these  boys  were  from  the  South,  totally  out  of  their  ele¬ 
ment  here  in  the  rain  country,  and  obviously  very  homesick.  It’s  easy  to 
appreciate,  now,  their  motivation  for  snatching  my  dog.  But  at  the  time 
I  wasn’t  in  the  mood  for  appreciating  those  damned  thieves.  I  had  to 
get  my  dog  back!  During  my  frantic  begging  for  someone  to  find  a  car 
and  take  me  to  that  den  of  outlaws,  cousin  Marion  Fulkerson  unexpect¬ 
edly  arrived  in  her  neat  Chevrolet  sedan.  Yes,  she  would  take  me  to  the 
encampment,  if  my  father  would  go  along,  too.  He  agreed  -  anything  to 
stifle  that  bawling  kid! 

The  gentleman  in  charge  was  more  than  accommodating.  He  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  led  Dad  and  me  to  the  barracks.  By  this  time  it  was 
late  evening  and  most  of  the  corpsmen  were  in  bed  or  about  to  retire. 
We  walked  carefully  down  the  rows  of  cots,  inspecting  each  occupant 
and  searching  for  extra  lumps  under  the  bedcovers.  Geez!  I’d  never 
seen  so  many  pets  squirreled  into  one  big  bedroom!  Not  only  were 
there  a  number  of  dogs  and  cats,  but  raccoons  and  even  ugly  critters 
the  man  said  were  called  “possums."  Boy,  these  guys  were  desper¬ 
ate  for  company!  And  finally  a  bedcover  erupted  and  my  anxious  pet 
jumped  into  my  arms.  Punch  and  I  (and  Dad)  lost  no  time  getting  back 
to  Marion’s  car  and  the  safety  of  our  dear  home.  Those  CCC’s  were  a 
strange  lot! 

As  an  aside,  for  years  the  rapid  spread  of  O’possums  in  the 
northwest  was  attributed  to  this  very  barracks  where  pets  had  suppos¬ 
edly  been  brought  from  the  South.  In  reality,  it  was  later  revealed  that 
O'possums  had  been  imported  as  possible  mink  feed  by  a  local  fur 
farmer,  but  when  even  the  mink  wouldn’t  touch  ‘possum  meat,  the  var¬ 
mints  were  turned  loose.  Now  there  was  a  dumb  thing  to  do! 
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CHAPTER  9 

THE  TEENAGE  YEARS 
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SURVIVING  HIGH  SCHOOL 


In  reflecting  on  my  high  school  years  in  Seaside,  I  realize  that 
most  of  our  teachers  during  those  times  were  inspiring,  most  classes 
were  fun,  and  I  certainly  had  more  than  my  share  of  good  luck.  But  the 
most  vivid  memories  center  on  the  odd-ball  or  painful  moments  and 
events.  As  an  example,  coach  Floyd  "Pop"  Owen  was  stuck  with  a  his¬ 
tory  class  that  was  less  than  inspiring.  After  all,  who  in  their  right  mind 
could  possibly  be  interested  in  history?  Like  many  of  us,  Pop  had  a 
habit  of  repeating  “and-uh"  at  least  once  in  every  sentence  he  deliv¬ 
ered.  In  order  to  reduce  the  boredom,  we  set  up  a  jackpot  on  just  how 
many  times  he  would  repeat  “and-uh”  during  each  class  hour.  The  win¬ 
ner  would  win  some  useless  prize,  like  a  fresh  pencil  to  transcribe  his¬ 
tory  notes,  assuming  anyone  wanted  to  transcribe  history  notes. 

But  one  day  things  got  a  bit  out  of  hand.  One  of  our  classmates 
known  as  "Squirt  went  sound  asleep  in  class,  (a  not  uncommon  oc¬ 
currence,)  and  two  of  the  girls  succeeded  in  painting  his  nose  bright 
red  with  lipstick.  This  wasn’t  difficult  to  do,  since  Pop  seldom  looked  up 
during  his  monologues.  But  Squirt  suddenly  awoke,  and  all  hell  broke 
loose.  To  this  day,  I’m  not  sure  our  teacher  ever  knew  what  caused  that 
sudden  evacuation  of  the  classroom.  It  wasn’t  our  fear  of  Squirt  that 
caused  the  panic.  It  was  the  strong  possibility  of  being  caught  in  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time,  and  being  brought  to  justice  by  John 
Jandrall,  our  principal.  Mr.  Jandrall  was  a  cunning  administrator.  God 
help  anyone  being  assigned  to  read  one  of  his  “conduct  books  for 
some  perceived  infraction.  He  would  later  grill  his  victim  at  depth  about 
the  book’s  content  and  meaning  during  a  painful  one-on-one  session  in 
his  office.  I  somehow  managed  to  get  through  the  four  years  with  only 
one  such  penalty,  but  I  don’t  recall  what  I  had  done  to  earn  the  punish¬ 
ment.  I  guess  there  were  a  lot  of  kids  ornerier  than  me,  because  he  had 
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a  whole  shelf  full  of  painful  reading  in  his  office. 

School  and  club  sponsored  dances  were  common  in  the  cafeteria 
or  the  gymnasium  during  those  years,  and  musical  hits  of  the  moment 
were  provided  on  a  collection  of  scratchy  78  RPM  records.  This  was  be¬ 
fore  Hi-Fi,  of  course,  but  the  racket  was  bearable.  Blueberry  Hill  was  one 
of  the  hot  favorites.  But  dancing  wasn’t  something  I  could  manage  with¬ 
out  extreme  confusion  and  embarrassment.  More  than  one  courageous 
girl  tried  in  vain  to  teach  me  the  art,  often  stopping  abruptly  to  attend  to 
her  bleeding  toes.  None  were  ever  able  to  succeed  in  their  efforts,  and 
I  still  wonder  if  I  did  an  adequate  job  of  apologizing  to  them.  Maybe  by 
coincidence  most  of  those  brave  souls  are  gone  now,  passing  away  well 
before  their  time.  And  maybe  there’s  a  profound  lesson  for  young  ladies 
in  all  this  -  trying  to  teach  a  15-year-old  clod  to  dance  will  likely  shorten 
one’s  life.  Later,  my  dear  wife  tried  to  teach  me,  but  she  fortunately  gave 
up  early  on  when  she  realized  I  had  the  rhythm  of  a  doorknob.  As  a  rule 
of  thumb,  ornery  country  kids  are  destined  to  be  lousy  dancers. 

The  war  years  brought  sudden  changes  to  our  school  customs 
and  routines.  The  girls  adopted  noisy  Dutch-style  wooden  shoes,  and 
tan  paint  served  as  a  substitute  for  stockings.  The  boys  had  an  over¬ 
whelming  preference  for  dirty  corduroy  jeans  (cords);  sometimes  over¬ 
whelming  in  the  olfactory  sense,  as  well. 

It  was  common  to  assign  high  school  students  to  an  hour  of  “study 
hall”  in  those  days.  One  was  supposed  to  catch  up  on  class  assign¬ 
ments  and  dutifully  browse  the  library.  In  reality,  very  little  was  accom¬ 
plished  since  we  found  a  thousand  ways  to  avoid  studying.  But  about 
a  week  after  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  coastal  area  was  at  the  height  of 
its  jitters,  our  Principal  rushed  into  the  study  hall  with  a  look  of  extreme 
alarm.  I’d  like  to  say  a  “wild-eyed”  look,  but  that  wouldn’t  be  appropriate 
for  Mr.  Jandrall.  He  was  ordinarily  steely  calm,  even  when  assigning 
a  “conduct  book”  to  some  unfortunate  miscreant,  but  this  time  he  was 
shouting,  “Japanese  bombers  are  ten  minutes  away,  and  everyone  who 
lives  within  ten  minutes  of  home,  run  now.  All  others  go  down  to  the  first 
floor  and  stand  against  the  inner  walls.” 
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As  measures  of  our  sense  of  emergency  and  devotion  to  Mr. 
Jandrall,  many  of  us  rushed  instead  to  the  river  bank  across  Holladay 
Drive  to  watch  the  bombers  come  in,  (again,  I  wasn’t  the  only  ornery  kid 
around.)  We  were  obviously  lucky  that  it  was  a  false  alarm,  and  perhaps 
luckier  still  that  none  of  us  were  assigned  one  of  his  ponderous  conduct 
books  for  disobeying  orders.  He  appeared  to  drop  the  case,  but  within 
days  every  parent  was  notified  by  mail  of  their  kid’s  atrocious  behavior. 

You  don’t  hear  much  anymore  about  high  school  Latin  classes. 

Do  they  exist  anywhere?  Miss  Calouri  was  our  Latin  teacher,  and  we 
loved  our  class  in  spite  of  the  ribbing  we  got  from  our  otherwise  illiterate 
classmates.  After  all  these  years,  my  friend  Wally  and  I  still  correspond 
partially  in  Latin.  He’s  Walluvius  and  I’m  Pablo  Puer.  Having  gone  on  to 
professions  in  medicine  and  science  where  much  of  the  terminology  is 
directly  derived  from  Latin,  we  both  deeply  appreciate  the  efforts  and 
inspiration  of  Miss  Calouri. 

Irwin  Custer  was  our  science  teacher,  and  he,  too,  had  a  profound 
impact  on  most  of  his  charges.  And  then  there  was  Neil  Smith,  loved 
and  admired  by  all  athletically  minded  youngsters.  These  teachers  were 
not  alone;  they  and  all  of  their  compatriots  deserve  lasting  praise  for 
their  accomplishments  during  those  trying  times,  even  Pop  Owen. 

The  school  provided  lunches  for  those  inclined  to  eat  there.  I 
wasn’t  one  of  them,  and  for  some  reason  Mr.  Jandrall  decided  if  he 
could  get  me  to  partake  of  their  cuisine,  maybe  some  of  my  friends 
would,  also.  He  arranged  to  take  me  on  a  guided  tour  of  the  facility, 
explaining  how  the  food  was  so  carefully  prepared.  We  even  climbed  to 
the  attic  of  the  cafeteria  where  large  burlap  sacks  of  grain  were  stored. 
After  opening  a  sack  of  supposedly  beautiful  white  rice  that  would 
eventually  become  part  of  our  lunches,  he  grabbed  a  handful  to  show 
me,  but  he  shouldn’t  have.  About  one  grain  in  ten  was  jet  black.  The 
mice  had  beaten  us  to  it.  Without  a  word,  we  immediately  climbed  back 
down  the  stairwell  and  left  the  cafeteria,  and  I  don’t  think  I  ever  went  in 
there  again.  Mr.  Jandrall  should  have  been  assigned  a  conduct  book  for 
that  infraction.  Like  I  said,  it’s  the  odd-ball  moments  that  seem  to  prevail 
in  this  ornery  country  kid’s  memory. 
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SUDDENLY  A  WAR! 


Like  most  old-timers,  I  remember  precisely  where  I  was  and  what 
I  was  doing  on  December  7,  1941.  The  momentous  announcement  that 
Japan  had  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  was  received  on  a  home-made  single 
tube  receiver  that  I  was  fiddling  with  in  my  bedroom,  a  place  my  mother 
generally  referred  to  as  the  garbage  dump.  While  I  realized  the  news¬ 
worthiness  of  the  announcement,  it  doesn’t  seem  now  that  I  fully  under¬ 
stood  the  gravity  of  the  event,  or  how  it  would  change  the  course  of  so 
many  lives,  including  my  own.  Being  a  high  school  junior,  I  soon  became 
anxious  to  join  the  armed  forces,  along  with  my  classmates.  Although 
I  didn’t  report  to  the  Navy  until  more  than  a  year  later,  the  war  became 
very  real  to  me  within  days  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

After  a  day  or  so  of  confusion,  blackout  rules  went  into  effect  and 
the  coastal  area  readied  for  the  assault  we  were  certain  could  come 
at  any  time.  Troops  arrived  by  the  hundreds  from  Fort  Lewis  to  defend 
the  beach,  digging  temporary  trenches  in  the  sand  and  bunkers  in  the 
tops  of  the  higher  dunes.  The  weather  was  typical  for  December.  Local 
ladies  set  about  knitting  wool  caps  and  mitts  for  the  soaked  and  freez¬ 
ing  soldiers.  Within  a  week  of  Pearl  Harbor,  an  anti-aircraft  battery  was 
established  in  our  field,  just  a  few  yards  south  of  the  present  Surf  Pines 
Lane.  A  maze  of  trenches  and  pits  were  dug  to  support  the  gun  crews 
that  huddled  in  the  rain  for  days  awaiting  the  bombers.  Our  sheep,  be¬ 
ing  somewhat  clumsy  creatures,  were  constantly  falling  into  the  trench¬ 
es  to  the  annoyance  of  the  troops.  Vague  outlines  of  those  hurriedly- 
built  defenses  are  still  there  in  the  field,  if  one  knows  where  to  look. 

At  the  moment  of  the  attack  on  Hawaii,  the  American  freighter 
Mauna  Ala  was  less  than  800  miles  at  sea,  heading  for  Honolulu  with 
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Hawaii  s  Christmas  aboard.  Receiving  orders  to  run  for  the  nearest  port, 
she  headed  back  toward  the  Columbia  River.  In  the  understandable  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  moment,  her  skipper  was  not  advised  that  the  coast  was 
blacked  out,  including  the  lightship  Columbia.  The  late  Chuck  Smith,  a 
dear  friend  who  was  stationed  at  Battery  Russell  at  the  time,  describes 
the  near  panic  of  the  infantrymen  entrenched  into  the  dunes  when  they 
saw  the  ship’s  running  lights  approaching  the  shore  just  south  of  the 
1906  Peter  Iredale  shipwreck.  From  their  perspective,  the  invasion  had 
begun  and  they  only  had  light  arms  to  defend  the  beach!  The  sad  fact 
was  that  the  ship’s  crew  had  no  idea  they  were  so  close  to  shore  until 
they  were  in  the  breakers.  The  Mauna  Ala  hit  the  sand  in  the  early  eve¬ 
ning  of  December  10,  1941 . 

Within  hours,  a  severe  storm  had  broken  the  ship  in  two,  releasing 
her  cargo  into  the  sea,  along  with  huge  quantities  of  bunker  fuel.  A  thick 
emulsion  of  oil  and  seawater  coated  the  beach  all  the  way  from  the 
Columbia  to  Seaside,  in  places  over  a  foot  deep.  Besides  60,000  neatly 
bundled  Christmas  trees,  her  cargo  included  lumber,  citrus  fruit,  frozen 
turkeys,  sacks  of  flour,  cartons  of  butter,  Bulova  watches,  fluorescent 
light  fixtures,  and  even  some  General  Motors  cars.  Truly,  a  large  part  of 
Hawaii’s  holiday  merchandise  had  been  aboard. 

For  the  farmers  who  lived  along  the  Plains,  it  was  an  ironic  bo¬ 
nanza.  My  father  hitched  our  team  to  the  wagon  and  made  countless 
excursions  to  the  beach,  hauling  back  loads  of  oil-soaked  lumber  and 
other  valuables.  It  was  every  man  for  himself  at  the  time,  but  of  course 
no  cars  could  get  to  the  beach  so  scavengers  were  limited  to  those 
with  horse-drawn  wagons  or  who  braved  the  muck  on  foot.  Wading  in 
that  stuff  was  a  bit  hard  on  clothing.  Strangely,  many  items  of  cargo 
were  only  slightly  damaged  by  the  oil  and  water.  Sacks  of  flour  could  be 
recognized  by  the  characteristic  shape  of  the  bump  they  made  in  the 
otherwise  smooth  layer  of  oil.  They  were  wet,  to  be  sure,  but  only  in  the 
outer  half-inch.  Inside,  the  flour  was  pure  and  dry.  Cases  of  grapefruit 
and  oranges  survived  well,  too,  as  the  oil  didn  t  soak  through  the  rinds. 
The  butter  and  turkeys  were  another  matter.  Although  yet  unspoiled 
from  thawing,  they  did  absorb  some  of  the  oil.  The  butter  was  wrapped 
in  pound  blocks  with  typical  waxed  paper  of  the  day,  but  the  outer  quar- 
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ter  inch  or  so  was  stained  brown.  Can  you  imagine  peeling  200  pounds 
of  butter  and  storing  the  remains  in  brine  for  a  year  or  more?  Worse 
yet,  can  you  imagine  eating  the  stuff  after  a  year?  Mom  skinned  the 
turkeys  and  canned  them  by  the  dozens,  only  to  realize  that  the  oil  had 
penetrated  the  meat  to  a  greater  degree  than  expected.  But  we  lived  on 
canned  turkey  for  a  year  or  so,  ignoring  the  faint  taste  of  bunker  fuel. 

Those  were  simpler  days.  No-one  died  from  the  scavenging,  even 
though  signs  appeared  on  the  beach  warning  that  all  civilians  should 
stay  away.  The  beach  was  contaminated  with  cyanide.  Thirty  five  years 
later  Chuck  Smith  told  me  that  the  signs  hadn’t  been  authorized.  They 
were  a  gimmick  to  provide  the  local  troops  with  first  access  to  newly 
washed-in  goodies.  It’s  easy  to  imagine  what  State  and  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  would  do  if  that  catastrophe  were  to  happen  this  winter.  Civilians 
would  not  be  allowed  within  a  mile  of  that  contaminated  beach. 

To  nobody’s  surprise  at  the  time,  we  were  digging  clams  as  usual 
by  May  of  1942.  For  years,  the  bundles  of  little  fir  trees  would  be  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  foredune  after  severe  winter  storms,  and  in  the  late  1960’s 
they  were  recognizable  during  excavation  for  the  Del  Rey  Beach  ac¬ 
cess,  hundreds  of  feet  east  of  the  present  flotsam  line. 

Like  so  many  others,  a  Japanese  national  named  Sunada  who 
operated  a  lettuce  farm  on  Delmoor  Road  was  hustled  away  to  an  in¬ 
ternment  camp  with  his  family,  amid  rumors  that  he  had  been  seen  on 
the  dunes  flashing  signals  to  enemy  vessels,  or  had  a  mysterious  cellar 
full  of  weapons.  The  rumors  were  untrue,  of  course,  but  Sunada  and  his 
family  never  returned. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  June  21,1 942,  as  folks  were  leaving  a 
movie  at  the  old  Times  theater,  we  saw  flashes  on  the  northern  horizon 
followed  by  a  distant  booming.  Running  to  the  turnaround,  I  could  see  a 
flash  at  sea  and  then  another  on  land,  and  ultimately  hear  the  reports. 
Boy,  it  was  real  this  time!  I  rushed  home  as  fast  as  possible  in  the  black¬ 
out  to  find  my  father  in  our  kitchen  loading  every  piece  of  firearms  in  the 
house,  including  an  old  1800s  cap  and  ball  relic  that  had  been  bored  out 
and  converted  to  a  shotgun.  Dad  was  determined  to  go  down  fighting. 
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The  Japanese  submarine  1-25  had  fired  nine  shells  in  the  general 
direction  of  Fort  Stevens,  but  fortunately  no  damage  was  done.  Locals 
complained  that  the  military  had  been  caught  off-guard,  and  weren’t 
prepared  to  fire  back.  The  truth  was  that  any  muzzle  flash  from  a  shore 
battery  would  have  given  away  its  position,  and  it  was  a  considered  de¬ 
cision  not  to  respond  with  artillery,  even  though  our  fire  control  reportedly 
had  the  sub  zeroed  in  almost  immediately. 

Chuck  Smith  described  a  traumatic  moment  after  the  first  few 
shells.  A  soldier  jumped  into  a  military  vehicle  and  drove  up  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Battery  Russell  revetment,  where  the  rig  became  stuck  in 
the  sand.  Abandoned  and  facing  west  with  its  headlights  on,  it  became 
a  natural  target  for  the  next  few  shells  which  stepped  closer  to  the  bat¬ 
tery  until  some  daring  soul  managed  to  turn  off  the  lights. 

Some  months  later,  a  mine  washed  ashore  near  Ave.  G  in  Sea¬ 
side.  and  lay  on  the  beach  for  several  days  until  removed  by  demolition 
specialists.  It  remained  unguarded  during  the  time,  an  excellent  prop  for 
local  photographers.  I  regret  having  given  away  the  photo  I  took  of  the 
youngster  sitting  on  the  mine.  If  that  device  were  to  wash  ashore  today, 
the  City  of  Seaside  would  be  immediately  evacuated,  I’m  sure.  I  guess 
those  were  different  times. 
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ENTERING  THE  WORK  FORCE 


Besides  just  surviving  Pop  Owen’s  high  school  class  lectures,  my 
main  purpose  in  life  during  the  early  high  school  years  was  to  own  a 
car.  Riding  Mr.  Weathers’  school  bus  was  painfully  slow  on  the  ten-mile 
round  trip  from  home  to  school,  and  besides,  it  wasn’t  what  today’s  kids 
would  call  “cool.”  But  raising  the  cash  for  a  down  payment  on  a  car  ob¬ 
viously  meant  finding  a  job.  After  several  afternoons  of  pumping  gas  for 
Walt  Keck  at  Holladay  and  Ocean  Way,  he  decided  I  couldn’t  be  trusted 
to  distinguish  between  a  radiator  and  a  gas  tank,  so  I  was  politely  fired. 
But  then  I  lucked  out.  Gene  Lowe  had  arrived  in  Seaside  in  October  of 
1941  as  manager  of  the  new  Safeway,  and  in  March  of  the  following 
year  he  hired  me  to  work  after  school  and  on  weekends. 

Gene  was  a  great  boss.  He  didn’t  yell  at  me  when  I  spilled  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  bleach  in  one  of  the  aisles,  or  when  I  squashed  a  carton  of  eggs 
under  a  watermelon  while  packing  groceries  at  the  check  stand.  Early 
on,  he  wisely  decided  to  isolate  me  from  the  customers  by  assigning 
me  to  work  behind  the  meat  counter  as  an  apprentice  to  Kenny  Pratt. 
That’s  where  I  learned  to  bone  out  a  large  hunk  of  beef  without  losing  a 
finger  or  two,  and  to  make  choice  red  ground  beef  from  ordinary  ham¬ 
burger  by  adding  the  proper  amount  of  tomato  juice. 

The  meat  department  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  store,  adjacent 
to  the  parking  lot.  Next  to  that  was  a  long  row  of  shelves  along  the  wall 
for  canned  goods.  On  Saturday  mornings,  it  became  common  to  hear 
a  tremendous  thump  and  watch  the  cans  fly  off  the  shelves.  An  old 
not-so-gentleman  had  arrived  for  his  monthly  shopping,  and  the  store’s 
wall  served  as  a  substitute  for  his  brakes.  Gene  was  amazingly  patient, 
and  I  was  usually  assigned  to  restore  the  display  until  the  next  collision. 
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I  guess  Gene  was  impressed  with  my  ability  to  distinguish  between 
canned  beans  and  hominy,  so  stocking  shelves  became  my  next  forte. 

I  really  enjoyed  that  job  except  on  occasional  weekends  when 
word  would  spread  that  a  notorious  Portland  family  had  arrived  to 
ransack  the  stores.  During  the  war  years,  bananas  were  a  precious 
commodity,  and  it  was  prudent  to  display  them  only  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  But  when  this  particular  family  arrived,  a  phone  alert  went  out  and 
bananas  abruptly  vanished  from  display  at  Safeway,  Piggly  Wiggly  and 
Cam  Larson  s  Grocery.  The  invasion  had  begun.  Those  folks  weren’t 
just  demanding;  they  were  downright  obnoxious.  And  to  make  matters 
worse,  they  always  had  their  two-year  old  demon-in-training  along,  gob¬ 
bling  anything  he  could  steal  from  the  produce  racks.  For  some  reason, 
they  didn't  believe  in  functional  diapers,  and  the  little  brat  invariably 
left  his  calling  cards  on  the  floor  for  me  to  scoop  up.  I  once  suggested 
we  package  them  and  mail  them  to  the  family’s  summer  home  on  the 
Prom,  but  Gene  talked  me  out  if  it.  I  still  think  it  was  a  good  idea. 

Gene  eventually  relocated  to  the  Astoria  Safeway,  and  he  was 
replaced  by  another  man  whose  name  I  don’t  remember;  for  good 
reason.  He  should  have  been  a  boot  camp  drill  sergeant.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival,  the  company  scheduled  a  northwest  regional  picnic  on  the 
beach  at  Tolovana.  We  were  directed  to  transport  truckloads  of  sup¬ 
plies,  primarily  beer  and  pretzels,  to  the  beach  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
in  preparation  for  the  big  Sunday  event.  I  was  directed  to  remain  on 
guard  until  someone  came  to  replace  me.  By  8  PM,  I  was  beginning 
to  suspect  there  was  a  problem.  By  midnight,  there  was  definitely  a 
problem.  It  was  miserably  cold,  and  I  was  afraid  to  try  getting  warmed 
up  on  the  beer.  I  didn’t  have  a  nickel  in  my  pocket,  but  I  went  to  the 
Tolovana  store  where  there  was  a  public  phone  booth.  Luckily  school¬ 
mate  Idamay  Ashton  was  on  duty  at  the  switchboard,  and  she  put  my 
call  through  to  Dad  without  charge.  All  those  goodies  remained  stacked 
and  unguarded  on  the  beach  until  noon  the  next  day.  When  my  boss 
was  advised  of  the  foul-up,  he  expressed  more  concern  over  the  unpro¬ 
tected  beer  than  the  fact  that  I  had  been  abandoned. 

I  was  soon  working  14-hour  days  during  the  summer,  but  I  was 
never  able  to  please  that  man.  Very  late  one  evening  after  closing, 
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he  directed  me  to  scatter  wet  sawdust  on  the  floor  and  sweep  it  all  up 
before  midnight.  Well,  I  tried,  but  I  missed  a  few  spots  and  he  went  bal¬ 
listic.  That  did  it!  I  grabbed  a  shopping  cart,  shoved  it  into  him  as  hard 
as  I  could,  and  stomped  out.  For  some  reason,  my  $47-per-week  career 
with  Safeway  was  abruptly  terminated. 

In  spite  of  the  less-than-cordial  relations  with  Mr.  Niceguy,  the 
years  with  Safeway  produced  a  lot  of  fond  memories.  Gene  was  more 
than  my  boss.  He  was  an  understanding  and  compassionate  gentle¬ 
man.  Much  of  what  I  learned  about  dealing  with  the  outside  world  dur¬ 
ing  those  high  school  years  can  be  attributed  to  him.  And  besides,  I 
had  earned  enough  for  a  down  payment  on  a  precious  little  1940  Ford 
coupe! 
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By  the  fall  of  1 942,  the  sudden  onslaught  of  war  with  Japan  trig¬ 
gered  all  sorts  of  worries  and  rumors  about  an  impending  invasion, 
particularly  after  the  submarine  1-25  had  shelled  Fort  Stevens.  But  as 
teenagers  at  the  time,  we  considered  ourselves  invincible.  We  couldn’t 
wait  to  reach  that  special  birthday  that  allowed  us  to  sign  up  for  the  mili¬ 
tary.  But  in  the  meantime,  it  was  mischief  as  usual. 

Several  of  my  co-conspirators  and  I  had  been  squirreling  about 
town  in  somebody's  roadster  one  Sunday  afternoon  when  we  decided 
to  skid  down  the  trail  from  Tillamook  Head  to  the  so-called  death  trap, 
a  dangerous  little  pocket  beach  caught  between  the  ocean  and  vertical 
walls  of  hard  rock.  Accessible  only  at  low  tide,  it  had  a  history  of  drown¬ 
ing  unsuspecting  hikers,  and  we  kids  were  repeatedly  warned  of  its 
danger.  Naturally,  we  had  to  go  inspect  it.  Our  driver  was  less  than  en¬ 
thusiastic,  so  we  arranged  for  him  to  drop  us  off  at  the  road’s  end,  give 
us  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  pick  us  up  at  the  Cove.  He  was  one  of 
those  types  that  always  heeded  his  parents’  warnings.  Nowadays,  he’d 
be  called  a  wimp.  Luckily  it  was  low  tide,  and  we  made  it  down  the  slope 
to  the  famous  death  trap.  And  there  on  the  sand  was  a  badly  soaked 
kapok-stuffed  Navy  lifejacket  pierced  in  a  number  of  places  with  what 
looked  like  bullet  holes.  I  don’t  remember  whose  brilliant  idea  this  was, 
but  we  immediately  hatched  a  scheme  to  carry  the  lifejacket  to  the  Cove 
and  convince  our  driver  that  we  had  discovered  a  dead  sailor  on  the 
beach. 

Was  he  ever  hooked!  Especially  when  we  had  him  drive  us  to  the 
police  station  to  report  our  find.  Of  course  we  made  sure  he  remained  in 
the  car.  Wimps  wouldn’t  know  the  police  station  wasn  t  manned  on  Sun¬ 
days.  We  were  satisfied  that  our  little  practical  joke  had  worked,  and 
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decided  not  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Unfortunately,  it  didn’t  end  there.  Our 
driver  spent  all  of  Monday  in  animated  discourse  with  every  schoolmate 
he  could  nail  about  how  he  had  seen  this  dead  sailor  on  the  beach.  And 
of  course  he  implicated  the  rest  of  us  as  secondary  characters  in  this 
grand  drama.  Sadly,  we  didn’t  attempt  to  kill  the  yarn;  just  change  it  to 
make  sure  people  understood  that  old  blabbermouth  had  never  seen 
the  body.  Now  I  wish  we’d  made  it  clear  that  in  fact  none  of  us  had  seen 
a  body  on  the  beach,  but  limelight  got  in  our  eyes. 

I  was  busy  at  work  sorting  rotten  tomatoes  in  the  back  room  of 
the  Safeway  store  when  in  walked  the  most  fear-inspiring  group  of  of¬ 
ficialdom  I’d  ever  seen  —  County  sheriff  Paul  Kearney,  local  state  police 
officer  Myron  Jones,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  and  Seaside  s 
police  chief  Sid  Smith,  the  nemesis  of  anyone  under  the  age  of  25.  It 
didn’t  take  me  more  than  a  few  seconds  to  realize  their  mission.  Heck, 
I’m  not  that  dumb.  But  why  me?  Why  not  the  other  criminals  in  my 
group? 

The  truth  spilled  out  right  there,  followed  by  more  warnings  about 
breaking  wartime  laws  and  flirting  with  prison.  Old  Sid  seemed  to  really 
enjoy  bawling  out  anyone  who  needed  bawling  out,  and  he  let  me  have  it 
right  there  with  both  barrels.  And  then  they  left.  And  then  I  collapsed  into 
the  rotten  tomatoes.  And  then  my  understanding  boss  called  my  mother 
to  come  and  rescue  me.  And  then  I  was  REALLY  in  trouble.  How  many 
times  had  it  been,  now,  that  someone  had  described  a  possible  term  at 
Leavenworth  or  Alcatraz  to  me?  Geez,  I  really  had  to  clean  up  my  act! 

After  what  seemed  like  weeks  of  being  shunned  by  a  very  embar¬ 
rassed  mother,  she  instructed  me  to  nail  that  damned  lifejacket  to  our 
back  door  frame,  where  I  couldn’t  avoid  seeing  it  each  morning  as  I  left 
for  school.  She  told  me  she  wouldn’t  let  me  ever  forget  this  stupid  act  of 
dishonesty.  And  by  golly,  she  was  right!  I’ve  never  forgotten  a  smidgeon 
of  it! 
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Electrical  gadgetry  had  been  an  absolute  obsession  with  this 
ornery  country  kid  since  my  half-brother  Jack  Adams  gave  me  a  fas¬ 
cinating  little  crystal  radio  set  when  I  was  seven  years  old.  The  bulk 
of  the  instrument  consisted  of  a  pair  of  headphones  attached  to  an 
adjustable  coil,  some  layers  of  tinfoil  and  paper  wrapped  into  a  small 
rod,  and  a  length  of  antenna  wire.  But  the  most  important  part  was  a 
little  fragment  of  galena  crystal  with  a  tiny  piece  of  flexible  spring  wire 
that  could  be  carefully  moved  over  the  crystal.  If  you  found  a  sensitive 
point,  all  of  a  sudden  the  earphones  would  deliver  a  faint  voice  or  music 
coming  all  the  way  from  radio  station  KSL  in  Salt  Lake  City!  Now  this 
was  pure  magic!  For  a  family  without  electricity  way  out  in  the  Clatsop 
Plains  boondocks  during  the  great  depression,  this  was  suddenly  a  new 
connection  to  the  outside  world,  in  addition  to  the  daily  Portland  Press 
telegram.  That  newspaper  was  less  expensive  than  the  Oregonian,  so  it 
had  been  our  only  news  source  until  now. 

Constant  fiddling  with  my  crystal  set  made  it  sensitive  enough 
to  even  receive  KFJI  (later  KAST)  in  Astoria,  which  was  operating  out 
of  the  old  J.  J.  Astor  Hotel  on  Commercial.  The  studio  consisted  of  a 
glassed-in  room  on  the  mezzanine,  where  anyone  could  watch  the  op¬ 
erator  fiddling  with  his  teletype  and  reading  into  his  microphone,  or  us¬ 
ing  a  fancy  78  RPM  record  player  to  feed  music  to  the  antenna  on  top 
of  the  hotel.  On  the  rare  occasion  that  we  could  finagle  a  trip  to  Astoria, 
my  mother  would  grudgingly  leave  me  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  while 
she  did  her  shopping.  I  spent  hours  gawking  at  the  announcer  while  he 
manipulated  all  that  wonderful  apparatus.  I  was  hooked  on  radio.  May¬ 
be  I’d  have  my  own  station  in  Seaside  some  day.  Maybe  KSEA! 

Our  home  was  wired  for  electric  service  a  few  years  later,  and  I 
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graduated  from  crystal  sets  to  honest-to-goodness  tube  type  receiv¬ 
ers.  I  had  given  up  on  primitive  stuff  like  trying  to  keep  a  telegraph 
wire  stretched  through  the  forest  to  my  neighbor’s  house  so  Lloyd  and 
I  could  communicate  by  Morse  code.  The  wire  snapped  in  every  storm 
and  besides,  Lloyd  just  wasn’t  interested  in  fooling  with  all  those  dots 
and  dashes.  Vacuum  tube  radio  receivers  and  transmitters  were  the 
new  marvel,  and  they  were  already  in  common  use  on  ocean-going 
vessels.  Tubes  of  all  sorts  could  be  scrounged  off  the  ocean  beach, 
where  they  had  washed  in  from  gosh  knows  where.  Most  had  burned 
out  filaments,  but  others  were  still  functional.  Now  here  was  my  big 
opportunity! 

Having  collected  a  shelf  full  of  old  magazines  and  pamphlets  on 
how  to  build  my  own  radios  and  the  requisite  power  supplies,  I  was  in 
business.  Receivers  were  no  problem,  but  transmitters  required  a  lot 
more  finesse  and  ability  to  avoid  being  fried  by  500  volts.  I  finally  man¬ 
aged  to  build  one  that  worked,  and  couldn’t  wait  to  show  it  to  Wayne 
Smith,  a  schoolmate  who  was  also  interested  in  radio.  Wayne  worked 
as  projectionist  at  the  old  Strand  Theater  during  our  early  high  school 
days,  and  Mr.  Callahan,  the  owner  and  also  a  radio  nut,  was  always 
kind  enough  to  allow  me  in  to  visit  Wayne  anytime  I  wished.  Besides 
running  the  film,  it  was  Wayne’s  job  to  keep  the  carbon  arc  projection 
lamps  working,  and  to  switch  projectors  at  the  precise  moment  to  avoid 
gaps  in  the  movie.  In  those  days,  movie  film  was  shipped  in  a  box  full 
of  reels,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  two  or  more  projectors  running 
in  sequence  to  complete  a  movie.  After  a  series  of  dots  showed  up  on 
the  screen,  it  was  time  to  instantly  close  the  shutter  on  the  first  projec¬ 
tor  and  switch  on  the  second  machine.  If  Wayne’s  timing  was  off  by  as 
much  as  a  split  second,  you  could  expect  immediate  groaning  and  yell¬ 
ing  from  down  there  in  the  audience.  But  most  of  the  time,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  wait  for  each  reel  to  run  down.  That’s  when 
Wayne  and  I  hatched  our  scheme  to  actually  build  radio  station  KSEA. 

One  evening  we  set  up  our  gear  in  the  attic  of  Wayne's  home  near 
Cannon  Beach  junction,  to  test  how  far  my  new  transmitter  would  send  a 
signal.  This  required  stringing  a  long  antenna  wire  between  power  poles 
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along  the  highway,  and  utilizing  a  very  long-playing  old  78  RPM  transcrip¬ 
tion  disc  that  I  had  borrowed  from  my  aunt  Rose  West  Johnson.  She  had 
been  interviewed  by  a  Portland  radio  station  about  her  early  recollections 
of  life  on  our  ancestral  farm,  and  they  had  given  her  the  recording.  This 
would  allow  Wayne  and  me  to  fire  up  the  system,  jump  in  my  car,  and 
drive  up  the  Necanicum  valley  for  at  least  20  minutes  before  the  recording 
ended. 

Everything  went  better  than  I  had  expected.  We  drove  for  miles 
along  the  Wolf  Creek  Highway  before  Aunt  Rose's  blabbering  finally 
faded  out.  Now  all  we  had  to  do  was  apply  for  a  permit,  and  we’d  be 
the  first  radio  station  in  Seaside!  We  jubilantly  drove  back  to  Wayne’s 
home,  anxious  to  tell  his  parents  of  our  success.  Funny,  though  -  there 
was  a  state  police  car  parked  in  his  driveway,  and  Wayne’s  confused 
parents  were  outside  talking  to  an  obviously  frustrated  officer.  True  to 
the  luck  of  this  ornery  country  kid,  I  had  tuned  my  transmitter  to  the 
wrong  frequency.  It  just  happened  to  be  that  of  the  Oregon  State  Police 
system,  and  for  some  reason  they  weren’t  too  happy  about  Aunt  Rose 
talking  over  their  air  space. 

Wayne's  parents  were  somewhat  upset,  as  well.  Once  again,  I 
was  reminded  in  no  uncertain  terms  of  the  inmate  conditions  at  Leav¬ 
enworth.  Radio  station  KSEA  abruptly  went  off  the  air,  never  to  return. 
Well,  almost  never,  but  that’s  another  story.  Stay  tuned. 
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THE  PERILS  OF  HITCHHIKING 


Back  in  the  WWII  years,  hitchhiking  was  acceptable  and  seldom 
dangerous,  even  for  the  younger  generation.  But  once  in  a  while  some¬ 
thing  happens  that  leaves  a  lasting  impression  on  the  hiker.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  Wally  and  I  thumbed  our  way  into  Seaside  and  back  many  times, 
and  even  over  the  Wolf  Creek  Highway  to  Portland.  One  had  to  be 
patient,  though,  particularly  during  the  winter  months.  Sometimes  the 
traffic  was  so  sparse  that  you  could  stand  in  one  place  for  an  hour  or 
more,  cursing  your  luck.  That  happened  one  afternoon  just  west  of  the 
Sunset  Tunnel,  where  Wally  and  I  waited  so  long  that  I  began  to  believe 
those  clam  fossils  embedded  in  the  roadside  bluff  were  the  remains 
of  previously  stranded  hitchhikers.  I  began  digging  in  the  soft  clay  and 
soon  extracted  the  most  beautifully  preserved  mollusk  fossil  that  I’ve 
ever  encountered.  That  single  32  million-year-old  clam  led  me  to  a  de¬ 
gree  in  geology  and  a  50+  year  occupation  in  the  field.  Where  would  my 
life  have  gone  if  we  hadn’t  been  stranded  there?  We  found  a  few  fossil 
shark  teeth  in  that  embankment,  too,  and  Wally  went  on  to  become  an 
accomplished  dental  surgeon.  However,  I  don’t  think  those  teeth  had  a 
big  influence  on  his  choice  of  career.  In  fact,  his  expertise  as  a  surgeon 
was  largely  derived  from  having  defusing  the  many  wild  skunks  out  on 
the  Plains  and  selling  them  for  pets. 

One  trip  from  Clatsop  Plains  to  Seaside  was  a  near  disaster, 
though.  Wally  and  I  caught  a  ride  right  away  in  front  of  my  house,  but  it 
was  only  after  we  were  under  way  that  it  became  obvious  that  the  driver 
and  his  other  passenger  were  dead  drunk.  In  fact,  this  driver  was  well 
known  in  the  county  for  his  erratic  driving,  and  his  license  had  been  re¬ 
voked.  But  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  now  but  pray.  They  refused  to 
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stop  and  let  us  out.  We  careened  all  over  the  route  at  mach-2  speeds, 
narrowly  missing  other  cars  on  the  road  as  well  as  telephone  poles 
and  frightened  cows  in  the  adjoining  fields.  Wally  yelled  that  we  should 
roll  down  our  back-seat  windows,  since  we  were  getting  inebriated  just 
breathing  the  air  in  that  battered  up  old  car.  We  made  it  to  a  curve  on 
the  old  highway  (Now  Holladay)  just  north  of  the  High  School,  when  our 
driver  decided  to  take  one  more  sip  from  his  jug. 

That  did  it!  We  abruptly  spun  out  of  control  and  rolled  several 
times  before  winding  up  in  a  spruce  grove,  upside  down.  Our  escorts 
weren’t  making  a  sound,  and  a  tree  was  now  standing  close  to  where 
Omar  had  been  sitting  and  sipping.  Thank  heaven  for  our  open  win¬ 
dows.  Wally  and  I  crawled  out  unharmed  but  totally  panicked,  and  ran 
nonstop  to  a  friend’s  house  about  a  mile  away.  Strangely,  though,  in 
spite  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  car,  neither  Omar  nor  his  buddy  were 
hurt,  according  to  the  newspaper  account.  I  guess  alcohol  is  a  preser¬ 
vative,  sometimes. 

Occasionally  one  gets  what’s  coming  to  him,  even  when  stand¬ 
ing  innocently  along  the  highway.  I  had  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  a 
ride,  and  finally  a  car  appeared  in  the  distance.  He  wasn’t  about  to  slow 
down,  though,  even  with  my  thumb  waving  frantically.  So  I  did  a  bad 
thing.  There  had  been  an  old  swelled  up  can  of  mincemeat  lying  beside 
the  pavement,  and  I  kicked  it  toward  the  car.  Of  all  the  luck,  the  front  tire 
hit  it  directly,  blasting  the  entire  rotten  contents  squarely  into  my  face. 
But  that  wasn't  the  end.  The  driver  stopped  suddenly  to  inspect  his  car, 
and  he  turned  out  to  be  a  relative  who  promptly  told  my  mother.  Some 
days  an  ornery  country  kid  should  just  stay  in  bed. 

But  none  of  my  experiences  were  any  wackier  than  a  situation  my 
classmate  Bob  found  himself  in  when  hitchhiking  home  from  Portland. 
Bob  was  a  country  kid,  too,  having  grown  up  in  the  Nehalem  Valley 
before  moving  to  Seaside  just  before  his  high  school  years.  Unlike  me, 
who  couldn’t  distinguish  a  basketball  from  a  red  cabbage,  Bob  was  into 
varsity  sports  in  a  big  way;  all  the  heavy  stuff  as  well  as  javelin,  shot- 
put  and  discus.  Having  decided  to  buy  his  very  own  javelin,  Bob  hitch¬ 
hiked  to  Portland,  bought  the  appropriate  piece,  and  set  out  for  home. 
Funny,  though,  no  driver  would  stop  to  pick  him  up.  Even  in  those  days, 
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it  wouldn’t  have  been  safe  to  welcome  a  stranger  carrying  a  weapon 
like  that.  He  didn’t  arrive  in  Seaside  until  well  after  midnight,  and  I  never 
did  understand  how  he  finally  got  home,  but  I  guess  his  stubbornness 
eventually  paid  off.  Readers  need  to  realize  that  I  wasn’t  the  only  ornery 
country  kid  in  the  County. 
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THE  GREAT  DEER  HUNT 


Most  boys  growing  up  in  the  country  back  during  the  depression 
years  fancied  themselves  as  great  hunters/trappers.  I  had  experienced 
great  success  in  my  pre-teen  years,  hunting  ducks  on  Neacoxie  Lake 
and  trapping  moles  with  government-supplied  traps.  As  you  might  recall, 
each  mole  nose  delivered  to  the  County  Clerk  earned  me  a  dime.  But 
that  had  gotten  old  by  the  time  I  was  in  high  school.  I  had  to  find  some¬ 
thing  more  challenging  than  blasting  ducks  and  snipping  the  sniffers  off 
moles.  I  guess  it  was  just  after  our  senior  year  that  classmate  John  Carl¬ 
son  and  I  decided  to  try  our  hand  at  deer  hunting  in  eastern  Oregon.  And 
typical  of  many  other  events  in  the  life  of  this  ornery  country  kid,  it  was  a 
disaster. 

From  the  very  beginning,  things  went  wrong.  Johnnie’s  old  1937 
Hudson  Terraplane  pickup  got  sick  before  we  reached  Seaside’s  city 
limits,  and  we  decided  to  hole  up  in  a  fleabag  motel  overnight  while  a 
mechanic  glued  the  engine  back  together.  That  tacky  old  motel  is  still 
there,  and  I  hope  they’ve  changed  the  sheets  at  least  once  since  we 
were  their  guests.  As  it  turned  out,  that  evening  was  the  highlight  of  the 
trip.  We  walked  to  the  Prom  late  in  the  evening  and  abruptly  witnessed 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  meteor  showers  of  the  20th  Century.  It 
lasted  over  an  hour.  The  sky  was  filled  with  myriad  trails  of  fire,  each 
slowly  fading  into  the  darkness.  We  were  sure  this  was  an  omen  of 
good  luck  on  our  hunting  adventure.  Optimism  sometimes  overwhelms 

good  sense. 

We  set  out  the  next  morning  for  my  uncle  Bill  West’s  new  home 
in  mountainous  Grant  County,  east  of  Kimberly.  Uncle  Bill  had  retired 
from  his  dairy  farm  in  the  Necanicum  valley,  and  had  built  a  small  cabin 
in  this  terribly  isolated  little  corner  of  Oregon.  It  took  us  all  day  to  get 
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there,  but  he  had  been  advised  of  our  visit,  and  had  a  big  pot  of  pork 
and  beans  waiting  for  us,  boiling  on  his  old  wood  stove.  Uncle  bill  was 
truly  a  survivor.  As  a  teen-ager  he  had  suffered  a  terrible  shotgun  blast 
to  his  shoulder  and  face  when  he  was  leaning  on  his  gun.  A  family  from 
Seaside  was  visiting  with  their  baby,  who  had  reached  up  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  Uncle  Bill’s  face  was  horribly  disfigured,  an  eye  was  miss¬ 
ing,  his  sinuses  dripped  continuously,  and  what  original  skin  remained 
on  his  left  brow  revealed  numerous  little  blue  bumps  enclosing  lead 
pellets.  Yet  he  recovered,  and  spent  a  lifetime  as  a  father  and  active 
farmer.  I  guess  lead  wasn’t  poisonous  back  in  those  days. 

Uncle  Bill  insisted  on  preparing  coffee  for  his  new  visitors.  As  we 
watched  him  dump  a  fist  full  of  coffee  grounds  into  a  boiling  kettle  of 
water,  we  couldn't  miss  the  fact  that  his  nose  was  dribbling  into  the 
kettle,  too.  Fortunately,  there  were  open  cracks  in  the  wood  floor  under 
the  table,  and  I’m  sure  he  never  knew  where  that  coffee  went.  After  a 
night  of  rest  and  a  coffee-free  breakfast,  uncle  Bill  mapped  out  a  route 
to  a  ridge  where  he  was  sure  we  could  find  deer.  We  couldn’t  wait  to  set 
out  for  the  kill. 

My  uncle  was  right.  This  place  was  crawling  with  deer  and  hunt¬ 
ers,  and  shots  were  ringing  out  every  few  minutes.  We  stopped  on  a 
ridge  top,  and  soon  saw  a  bullet  tear  a  groove  through  the  dirt  right  in 
front  of  us.  But  there  was  a  larger  problem.  The  old  pickup’s  engine  had 
started  to  clunk  rather  ominously,  and  John  decided  to  head  back  to 
civilization  for  repairs.  We  set  out  my  gear  and  I  remained  on  the  ridge 
where  I  could  easily  see  the  valleys  below.  John  promised  me  he’d  be 
back  in  the  morning.  He  just  hadn’t  specified  which  morning. 

Before  long,  a  large  four-point  buck  wandered  into  my  sights  down 
in  the  valley,  and  I  got  him  with  a  single  shot.  Wow!  I  was  really  a  suc¬ 
cessful  hunter!  But  then  I  saw  him  bounced  by  two  additional  shots  from 
another  direction.  I  scrambled  down  the  slope  and  was  soon  arguing 
with  two  other  hunters  about  who  had  shot  first.  They  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  the  carcass  and  to  my  surprise  abruptly  conceded  that  I  was  truly 
the  owner  of  this  bounty.  I  later  understood  why.  That  poor  deer  had 
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been  badly  torn  up  inside  by  the  several  bullets.  It  took  more  than  an 
hour  to  lug  that  carcass  up  to  my  campsite  on  the  ridge  where  I  hung  it 
from  a  pine  limb  and  attempted  to  dress  it  with  my  trusty  jacknife.  That’s 
when  I  learned  a  basic  principle  of  deer  hunting.  Always  carry  a  knife 
that  s  sharp  enough  to  slice  hot  butter.  The  best  I  could  do  was  free  the 
carcass  of  excess  blood.  Most  of  the  innards  remained  in  place. 

Almost  three  days  of  stale  water,  crackers,  cheese,  a  dead  deer 
and  millions  of  blowflies  were  becoming  a  bit  wearing  when  John  finally 
showed  up.  He  d  clunked  his  way  to  a  gas  station  in  Dayville  where  he 
helped  the  operator  remove  the  engine  pan  to  find  the  problem.  A  pis¬ 
ton  bearing  had  worn  to  the  point  that  the  engine  was  on  the  verge  of 
blowing  up.  They  called  Portland,  and  a  new  bearing  was  dispatched 
by  bus.  John  put  up  in  a  motel  until  the  replacement  arrived.  He  and 
that  compassionate  gas  station  operator  worked  miracles  on  that  old 
truck,  and  John  eventually  arrived  back  at  the  ridge.  We  hurriedly  load¬ 
ed  up  the  deer  and  all  my  possessions,  and  roared  out  of  those  moun¬ 
tains  without  even  stopping  to  thank  uncle  Bill  for  his  coffee.  Funny, 
though,  I  swear  that  carcass  was  much  fatter  than  when  I’d  lugged  it 
up  the  ridge. 

Of  course  the  trip  home  took  all  day,  but  we  both  sensed  a  feeling 
of  exhilaration  as  we  passed  through  the  Portland  area  with  that  beauti¬ 
ful  rack  of  horns  protruding  from  the  back  of  the  truck.  People  could  see 
that  we  were  truly  hunters.  Somewhere  along  the  way  we  decided  it 
might  be  wise  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  cracked  ice  to  cover  the  deer. 

Then  a  new  problem  developed.  The  headlights  began  blinking 
on  and  off.  But  we  somehow  made  it  back  to  Seaside  without  acquiring 
a  traffic  ticket.  It  was  well  after  dusk  when  we  arrived  at  my  home,  and 
I  immediately  ran  to  my  mother  to  show  her  our  accomplishment.  She 
took  one  look  and  directed  me  to  bury  that  mess  in  the  cow  pasture  right 
now!  Well,  it  did  stink  a  bit,  and  by  now  it  had  swollen  up  like  a  blimp.  It 
was  pretty  obvious  that  I  should  have  done  a  better  job  of  dressing  that 
carcass  while  it  was  hanging  on  the  limb.  Since  that  day,  neither  John 
nor  I  have  ever  sought  our  own  supply  of  venison.  I  guess  we  just  aren’t 

dedicated  hunters. 
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MEMORIES  OF  PIGGLY  WIGGLY 


We’ve  all  experienced  the  wonder  of  how  two  totally  unrelated 
events  often  come  together  for  a  remarkable  result.  Some  readers 
might  remember  the  account  of  this  ornery  country  kid’s  sudden  late- 
night  termination  of  employment  at  Seaside’s  Safeway  store.  Of  course 
I  had  it  coming,  but  what  I  had  no  way  of  knowing  was  that  a  similar 
tense  moment  had  just  occurred  at  the  Piggly  Wiggly  store  down  on 
Broadway  and  Holladay.  That  store,  for  the  benefit  of  newcomers,  was 
situated  where  the  Holladay  Drug  parking  lot  is  in  2007. 

Back  in  the  ‘40s,  there  was  a  lady  in  town  who  was  well  known  for 
two  unique  abilities;  her  beautiful  operatic  singing  out  in  the  street,  and 
her  tendency  to  lose  control  on  occasion.  On  the  very  day  I  sorted  my 
last  rotten  tomatoes  for  Safeway,  this  lady  entered  “Pigs,”  seized  a  trim¬ 
ming  knife  in  the  produce  department,  and  attacked  an  employee  there. 
What  she  didn’t  know  was  that  he  was  an  ex-Marine,  and  she  instantly 
found  herself  flat  on  the  floor  and  hurting.  To  save  the  company  embar¬ 
rassment,  the  husky  combat  vet  promptly  resigned  his  job.  Talk  about 
serendipity!  I  was  hired  to  replace  him  the  next  day.  I  soon  learned  to 
hide  the  produce  knife  and  duck  the  occasional  cabbage  she  would 
throw  at  me. 

Carl  Miller  was  the  manager  then,  and  I  worked  for  him  and  later 
Bob  Staley  during  summers  and  on  weekends  while  attending  Oregon 
State  College.  Marilyn  Carlson  (later  Staley)  and  the  late  Wayne  Smith 
were  two  great  co-workers.  Employment  at  Pigs  wasn’t  without  its  odd¬ 
ball  moments,  and  it’s  funny  how  only  the  most  weird  or  embarrassing 
memories  seem  to  prevail.  For  instance,  the  meat  department  floor  was 
covered  with  sawdust,  a  common  practice  in  those  days.  It  helped  soak 
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up  the  blood  and  meat  scraps  dropped  during  the  day.  But  at  night, 
the  rats  had  a  feast!  They  became  such  a  problem  that  Bob  Staley 
assigned  me  to  exterminate  them  in  whatever  way  I  could.  So  sitting 
on  top  of  the  walk-in  meat  cooler  late  at  night  with  a  flashlight  and  my 
trusty  .22  rifle,  it  was  easy  to  wipe  out  a  dozen  rats  in  a  short  time.  Can 
you  imagine  the  hell  it  would  generate  if  I  were  to  do  that  today?  Times 
have  certainly  changed,  and  firing  a  rifle  in  the  City  would  be  big  news 
in  the  County  newspapers! 

Back  then,  single  gentlemen  of  extremely  limited  means  were 
called  tramps.  Nowadays,  I  guess  they  are  described  as  residential^ 
challenged.  One  such  individual  lived  in  his  personally  designed  refuse 
dump  east  of  the  railroad.  He  would  drop  by  the  trash  bin  at  the  Pigs 
back  door  each  afternoon  to  select  whatever  delicacies  he  preferred  at 
the  moment.  He  was  a  giant  man,  with  a  good  education.  People  called 
him  “Professor.” 

Pigs  had  purchased  a  large  supply  of  very  unpalatable  wine, 
which  sat  on  the  shelf  for  months  without  being  sold.  Bob  directed  me 
to  throw  the  stuff  out  so  we  could  display  a  better  quality  product.  I  did, 
and  you’ve  probably  guessed  the  result.  The  Professor  died  that  night  of 
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acute  alcohol  poisoning.  I  killed  that  man! 

On  a  busy  summer  day,  a  cunning  underage  brat  conned  a  lady  into 
buying  a  jug  of  beer  for  him.  I  was  the  checker  at  the  time,  and  wasn  t 
paying  attention.  But  our  ever-watchful  police  officer  Sid  Smith  was,  and 
the  scene  was  right  out  of  an  old  G-man  movie.  I  was  fined  $200  and  the 
store  lost  its  liquor  license  for  a  year.  Ironically,  they  say  the  judge  and  his 
girlfriend  took  off  for  Mexico  with  City  funds  shortly  thereafter. 

But  the  one  incident  that  I  remember  in  the  most  detail  happened 
in  only  a  matter  of  seconds.  A  very  prim  lady  had  been  standing  with 
her  shopping  basket  for  a  long  time  in  the  aisle  where  the  condiments 
were  sold  -  stuff  like  cake  decorations,  spices,  and  shaved  nuts  such 
as  almonds,  filberts  and  walnuts.  She  looked  puzzled,  so  I  went  to  her 
to  offer  help.  She  asked  if  I  had  shaved  nuts.  Well,  we  did  have,  but  I 
never  got  a  chance  to  answer.  She  frantically  dropped  her  basket  and 
was  out  the  front  door  on  a  dead  run.  As  a  measure  of  my  astute  under¬ 
standing  of  human  relations,  it  took  a  while  to  figure  out  why  she  left  in 
such  a  panic.  After  all  these  years,  I  vividly  remember  every  bit  of  those 
embarrassing  four  seconds.  And  I’ll  bet  she  remembers  that  instant  too, 
wherever  she  is! 
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Have  you  ever  visited  an  historic  site  and  wondered  about  the 
daily  lives  of  those  who  made  it  so?  What  their  conversations  were  at 
the  time?  And  what  were  their  individual  hopes  and  fears  and  plans?  As 
an  ornery  country  kid,  I  had  become  fascinated  with  stories  of  the  past, 
imagining  myself  as  an  intrepid  explorer  or  a  drenched  survivor  of  some 
disastrous  shipwreck.  But  occasionally,  such  lofty  intellectual  pursuits 
can  get  totally  derailed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

Fort  Clatsop  was  a  good  example.  My  half-sister  Cecile  had  given 
me  a  copy  of  Professor  Horner’s  book  on  Oregon  history  which  detailed 
the  epic  journey  of  Jefferson’s  Corps  of  Discovery.  Their  1 805-06  winter 
encampment  was  just  a  few  miles  from  my  home  and  I  couldn’t  wait 
to  see  this  place  where  American  history  had  been  made.  And  even 
though  my  first  visit  to  the  site  didn’t  last  more  than  a  few  hours  ‘way 
back  in  the  spring  of  my  youth,  I  picked  up  a  little  wisdom  there.  It  wasn’t 
limited  to  an  appreciation  of  history,  though,  because  I  hadn’t  gone  there 
alone.  There  was  this  girl,  you  see. 

The  site  of  Fort  Clatsop  on  the  banks  of  the  Ne-tul  (now  Lewis 
and  Clark)  River  was  nothing  more  than  another  part  of  the  wilderness 
into  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century.  From  the  time  that  Lewis  and  Clark 
gave  those  damp  log  barracks  to  the  Clatsop  Indians  in  gratitude  for 
their  hospitality  and  set  out  on  their  1806  return  to  St.  Louis,  the  fort  had 
slowly  melted  back  into  the  rainforest.  Its  history  was  confined  to  the 
written  page  —  journals  and  maps  and  school-book  accounts  of  the  epic 
journey.  Our  country  was  rightfully  proud  of  this  great  accomplishment. 
More  than  any  other  expedition,  it  was  hailed  as  the  true  opening  of  the 
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great  American  West.  Yet  the  site  of  that  historic  winter’s  quarters  was 
ignored  for  nearly  150  years.  True,  the  land  had  subsequently  been 
owned  by  a  series  of  ranchers,  and  one  could  actually  drive  a  buggy  or 
later  a  car  to  the  site  among  the  towering  spruces  and  maples,  but  any 
real  evidence  that  this  hallowed  ground  had  ever  figured,  however  brief¬ 
ly,  in  America’s  greatest  adventure  had  long  since  faded  into  oblivion. 

Most  local  settlers  and  Donation  Land  Claim  owners  were  aware 
of  the  site,  though,  having  had  it  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  surviving 
Clatsops.  Some  must  have  voiced  concern  that  it  should  be  marked  for 
posterity,  but  no-one  apparently  lifted  an  ax  or  a  hammer  on  its  behalf. 
The  forest  reigned  supreme  for  more  than  a  century.  In  the  mid-1940s 
my  mother  began  complaining  loudly  to  local  and  State  historians  that 
the  site  should  be  professionally  explored,  and  she  actually  provided 
some  of  her  own  hard-earned  money  to  hire  an  archaeologist,  complete 
with  shovel.  Nothing  much  came  of  that  effort,  though,  except  a  few 
scraps  of  charcoal.  But  I  like  to  think  that  it  was  her  dogged  determina¬ 
tion  that  fired  the  interest  of  Burnby  Bell,  founder  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society,  and  others  to  draw  renewed  State  and  National  inter¬ 
est  to  this  little  forest  glen,  eventually  to  be  restored  to  its  rightful  place 
in  American  history.  Today,  the  Fort  Clatsop  National  Park  stands  tall  as 
a  fitting  reminder  to  its  thousands  of  visitors  that  genuine  heroes  once 
trod  these  forest  paths. 

Back  in  early  autumn  of  1942,  the  school  year  had  been  under 
way  for  only  a  few  weeks.  It  was  my  senior  year,  and  I  was  the  proud 
and  envied  owner  of  a  second-hand  Ford  coupe,  having  worked  for 
months  after  school  in  the  local  Safeway  store  for  a  down  payment, 
and  having  hassled  my  parents  for  their  approval.  In  retrospect,  it  was 
probably  the  fact  that  they  had  no  other  transportation  at  the  time  that 
caused  my  parents  to  give  in  to  my  incessant  nagging.  In  spite  of  war¬ 
time  gas  rationing,  that  little  Ford  became  the  center  of  my  life. 

Naturally,  popularity  among  my  peers  had  suddenly  soared  to  un¬ 
believable  heights,  particularly  among  the  girls,  because  cars  were  not 
yet  as  common  as  dirty  corduroy  jeans  (cords)  around  a  high  school. 
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Yet  in  my  over-inflated  sense  of  importance,  it  still  hadn’t  occurred  to 
me  that  it  was  only  the  car  that  was  so  popular.  I  was  simply  an  ac¬ 
cessory;  necessary  to  squire  the  ladies  around  and  “drag  the  gut”  on 
Broadway.  Just  that. 

And  so  it  was  that  I  found  myself  there  in  the  forest  with  a  pretty  girl, 
long  after  the  fifteen-starred  American  flag  had  suffered  its  terrible  soak¬ 
ing  during  that  miserable  winter  so  long  ago,  and  a  year  or  so  before  the 
first  shovel  full  of  earth  had  been  turned  in  search  of  history.  Somehow 
the  several  girls  that  had  been  jammed  into  my  single-seater  chariot  for 
most  of  the  day  had  dwindled  to  just  one.  Perhaps  it  was  my  insistence 
on  driving  somewhere  other  than  on  Broadway  that  had  turned  the  girls 
off.  After  all,  cars  weren't  that  available  during  the  war  years,  and  what 
advantage  was  there  to  riding  around  where  one  couldn’t  be  seen  and 
envied?  For  reasons  I’ll  not  try  to  fathom,  Jeanie  stayed  aboard. 

We  parked  there  in  the  afternoon  shadows  between  two  huge  ma¬ 
ple  trees;  maybe  on  the  actual  site  of  the  old  stockade.  I  could  just  feel 
the  presence  of  those  bedraggled  Corpsmen  as  they  struggled  to  keep 
their  fires  burning  in  the  incessant  rain.  And  maybe  Sacajawea  had 
once  stood  in  the  shelter  of  that  big  tree  over  there!  Anyway,  I  couldn’t 
resist  trying  to  impress  Jeanie  with  my  questionable  and  partially  imag¬ 
ined  knowledge  of  the  site,  blabbering  on  about  how  it  might  have  been. 
Jeanie  was  a  very  understanding  young  lady,  now  that  I  think  about  it, 
seeming  to  be  enraptured  enough  by  my  profound  discourse  to  ask  an 
appropriate  question  now  and  then. 

During  all  of  this  one-sided  discussion,  it  hadn’t  occurred  to  me  that 
my  little  car  might  not  have  enough  gas  to  get  us  back  to  Seaside.  Fed¬ 
eral  regulations  required  that  all  vehicles  display  a  fuel  rationing  sticker 
on  the  windshield  and  carry  a  precious  book  of  tickets.  A  “C”  sticker  was 
issued  to  essential  users  like  school  busses  and  freight  trucks,  a  “B” 
sticker  meant  you  weren’t  quite  so  essential,  and  an  A  sticker  was  is¬ 
sued  to  those  of  us  that  could  just  as  well  have  used  bicycles,  as  far  as 
Uncle  Sam  was  concerned.  One  “A”  ration  ticket  was  worth  four  gallons, 
and  most  of  my  only  ticket  had  been  wasted  chauf  euring  the  girls  up 
and  down  Broadway.  It  wasn’t  a  one-way  street  in  those  days. 
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But  so  what!  Here  I  was  with  a  pretty  girl  ‘way  out  in  the  boon- 
docks  for  the  very  first  time.  I  do  remember  being  a  little  nervous  about 
the  situation.  What  in  tarnation  to  do  (or  not  to  do)  when  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  companion  is  sitting  so  darn  close  to  me?  That  was  when  Jeanie 
suddenly  threw  her  arms  around  me  and  gave  me  a  smooch  that  lit¬ 
erally  peeled  the  “A”  sticker  off  the  windshield.  Actually  it  was  just  a 
little  peck  on  the  cheek,  but  to  me  it  seemed  that  the  stockade  powder 
magazine  had  just  exploded. 

Looking  back,  I  guess  she  had  just  become  tired  of  hearing  about 
rotten  elk  meat  and  a  barracks  full  of  fleas,  and  had  decided  to  avert 
my  attention  at  whatever  cost.  This  being  my  first  experience  at  such 
wild  abandon,  my  nervousness  immediately  gave  way  to  panic.  Trying 
desperately  to  appear  nonchalant,  I  announced  that  it  was  getting  very 
late  and  we  had  better  head  for  home.  After  several  frantic  pushes  on 
my  otherwise  trusty  little  Ford  coupe’s  starter  button,  reality  dawned. 
No  gas! 

Leaving  Jeanie  in  the  car,  I  frantically  went  in  search  of  salva¬ 
tion.  A  farmer  about  a  mile  away  reluctantly  drained  some  gas  into  a 
Purex  bottle  from  a  rusty  old  barrel,  but  only  after  delivering  an  impas¬ 
sioned  lecture  about  the  war  and  wasteful  modern  youth.  That  little  jug 
of  gas  did  get  Jeanie  back  to  her  upset  and  obviously  hostile  parents 
in  Seaside.  No  amount  of  explanation  about  studying  the  history  of 
Fort  Clatsop  seemed  to  impress  them.  I  guess  they  just  weren’t  history 
buffs.  About  two  miles  back  up  the  highway  toward  my  home,  the  little 
car  sputtered  and  died.  It  sat  there  for  a  week  until  my  next  ration  ticket 
rescued  it. 

I  grew  up  that  day.  Being  a  chauffeur  for  a  bunch  of  show-offs  just 
wastes  gas  and  time  that  could  be  spent  on  more  attractive  pursuits.  Be¬ 
sides,  a  first  kiss  occurs  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  there  really  are  more 
engrossing  thing  in  life  than  history.  If  Captain  Clark  had  been  there  in 
that  autumn  of  1942,  he  might  have  understood. 
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CHAPTER  10 

TIME  TO  GROW  UP! 
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HELPING  THE  WAR  EFFORT 


Like  elsewhere  in  our  country,  the  World  War  II  military  call-up 
on  America  s  youth  triggered  an  urgent  demand  for  manpower  in  local 
businesses.  Those  of  us  still  in  Seaside  High  School  were  conscripted 
to  some  extent,  too,  in  such  endeavors  as  picking  cranberries  or  load¬ 
ing  scrap  steel  onto  flatcars  for  the  war  materials.  The  scrap  loading 
was  only  a  short-term  affair,  but  the  berry  picking  was  something  else. 

I’m  not  sure  hiring  high-schoolers  was  a  good  idea,  but  the  bog  owners 
were  desperate.  Many  of  us  weren’t  warned  in  advance  that  we  were 
expected  to  crawl  for  hours  on  our  knees  along  staked-out  rows  in  that 
soggy  marsh,  collecting  every  berry  among  the  wiry  vines.  It  frequently 
changed  from  boring  drudgery  into  an  all-out  battleground,  with  little 
red  projectiles  flying  all  over  the  bog.  The  operator,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Ander¬ 
son,  repeatedly  demanded  a  return  to  civility,  and  we  always  assured 
her  that  we  only  used  the  rotten  ones  for  ammunition.  That  was  true, 
because  those  things  left  a  beautiful  gooey  red  smear  on  your  target’s 
face. 

Point  Adams  Packing  Company  up  on  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
in  Hammond  had  hired  a  group  of  fresh  high  school  grads  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1942  to  help  unload  fishing  boats  and  wrestle  crates  of  tuna 
around  the  cannery.  The  company  was  primarily  a  salmon  cannery,  but 
tuna  became  a  second  resource  during  the  summer  months.  They  pro¬ 
vided  a  bunkhouse  far  out  in  the  river  at  the  end  of  their  loading  dock, 
and  the  pay  was  good.  Disaster  struck  one  night,  however,  when  a 
freighter  heading  down  river  missed  the  channel  and  took  out  the  end  of 
the  pier.  Fortunately,  the  bunks  were  on  the  inboard  side  of  the  building, 
and  no-one  was  injured. 
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I  guess  the  company’s  experiment  was  a  success,  because  the 
manager,  Ed  Beard,  hired  another  group  of  fresh  graduates  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1943.  In  many  ways,  that  was  a  mistake,  but  he  had  little  choice. 
The  previous  group  had  already  gone  to  war.  Mind  you,  I’m  not  admit¬ 
ting  to  any  involvement  in  that  summer  of  chaos,  but  this  ornery  country 
kid  has  it  on  reasonably  good  authority  that  the  following  episodes  are 
true. 

For  some  reason,  the  fishing  boats  always  waited  until  the  boys 
were  fast  asleep  in  their  bunks  before  they  were  roused  with  a  loud 
blast  from  the  boat’s  horn.  It  was  time  to  unload!  But  on  evenings  when 
the  boats  didn’t  arrive,  things  occasionally  got  a  little  boring.  Someone 
produced  a  box  of  .22  shells,  and  it  became  routine  to  place  a  shell  up¬ 
right  on  the  bunkhouse  hotplate,  turn  it  on,  and  dive  under  the  bedcov¬ 
ers,  waiting  for  the  explosion.  I’ll  bet  no-one  in  that  gang  would  consider 
playing  such  a  risky  game  now,  but  at  that  age,  stupidity  is  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  daring.  That  bunkhouse  wall  was  full  of  little  brass  fragments 
before  that  summer  ended. 

Nobody  in  the  group  was  an  expert  at  culinary  arts,  and  they  had 
to  survive  on  whatever  they  might  remember  to  scrounge  up  on  their 
weekends  at  home.  One  night  someone  decided  to  augment  their  dinner 
festivities  with  a  treat  from  the  cannery  stocks.  A  couple  of  unlabeled  cans 
of  tuna  were  commandeered  from  the  storage  building  and  everyone  an¬ 
ticipated  a  great  feast  of  tuna  sandwiches.  Funny,  though,  there  were  nu¬ 
merous  little  white  marbles  in  the  cans  and  the  meat  wasn’t  neatly  packed. 
It  didn’t  take  long  to  realize  that  the  purloined  goodies  were  actually  tuna 
eyeballs  and  meat  fragments  scraped  from  the  floor  or  gosh  knows  where 
and  packed  as  animal  food.  The  “XP”  stamped  on  the  can  should  have 
been  a  warning;  the  stuff  tasted  awful! 

One  of  the  less  athletic  of  the  group  was  selected  to  manage 
the  vacuum-sealing  machine  at  the  end  of  a  packing  line.  This  was  a 
monstrous  cast-iron  device  run  by  overhead  belts  and  vacuum  pipes.  A 
row  of  ladies  carefully  packed  each  can  with  cooked  meat  and  placed 
it  on  the  moving  belt,  where  it  was  given  a  final  check  by  a  trusted  line 
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inspector.  From  there,  the  cans  proceeded  on  a  circuitous  route  into  the 
canning  machine.  Once  in  a  while,  the  cans  jammed  and  it  was  the  ma¬ 
chine  operator  s  job  to  open  a  hatch  and  dig  out  the  metal  scraps  and 
mashed-up  tuna.  In  one  case  the  system  came  to  a  sudden  halt  and 
the  belts  began  to  screech  over  the  pulleys.  A  window  into  the  sealing 
area  revealed  a  massive  jam-up.  Well,  no  big  deal!  It  usually  took  only 
a  few  minutes  to  repair  the  trouble.  It  didn’t  work  this  time,  though.  Mr. 
Smart  forgot  to  flip  off  the  power  switch  and  the  belts  were  still  trying 
to  move  the  system.  He  opened  the  hatch  and  proceeded  to  remove 
the  mashed  cans.  In  a  split  second,  the  system  lurched  into  action 
and  removed  the  end  of  his  index  finger.  The  bone  was  exposed  like  a 
half-eaten  drumstick,  with  the  flesh  and  nail  hanging  from  the  side  by 
a  small  strip.  The  line  inspector  promptly  fainted  and  nearly  fell  off  her 
chair.  Mr.  Smart  was  too  surprised  to  feel  the  pain  yet,  but  it  didn’t  take 
long.  Ed  Beard  promptly  appeared  and  applied  a  tourniquet.  His  only 
remark  was  a  quiet  “damned  fool!" 

Lawrence  Rogers,  a  partner  in  the  cannery  operation,  wrapped 
the  bloody  finger  scraps  in  toilet  paper  and  drove  the  wounded  warrior 
to  Astoria  by  the  longest  route  available.  Well,  there  really  was  only  one 
route,  but  it  took  what  seemed  forever  That  old  car  apparently  had  a 
top  speed  of  about  20  miles  per  hour.  An  Astoria  doctor  stuffed  the  end 
of  the  finger  back  over  the  bone  and  sent  the  damned  fool  back  to  work. 
Ed  Beard  immediately  promoted  him  to  assistant  broom  and  dustpan 
operator. 

There  were  occasions,  though,  when  the  incoming  fish  were  few, 
and  the  Seaside  gang  was  appointed  to  general  maintenance  tasks. 

One  of  these  was  painting  Mr.  Beard’s  very  modern  style  house  which 
was  located  adjacent  to  the  cannery.  Of  course  I  was  only  an  observer 
to  the  mayhem  that  erupted  suddenly  when  one  of  the  crew  splashed 
a  brush  full  of  white  paint  across  his  partner’s  face.  Within  minutes,  the 
entire  area  turned  white  -  the  picture  windows,  the  shrubbery,  even  Mr. 
Beard's  car.  Nobody  could  figure  out  a  way  to  describe  it  as  an  accident. 
It  just  happened.  Why  they  weren’t  all  immediately  fired  will  never  be 
known.  Could  he  have  been  that  desperate  for  employees?  He  did  utter 
a  few  unprintable  descriptions  of  their  ancestry  while  watching  the  gang 
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try  to  clean  up  the  mess  with  gallons  of  solvent.  Fortunately  a  tuna  boat 
arrived  at  the  dock,  and  the  paint  cleanup  assignment  was  dropped. 
More  than  sixty  years  have  passed  and  I’ll  bet  there  are  still  globs  of 
white  paint  in  the  soil  around  that  house. 

Sometime  in  the  early  1970’s,  I  was  surprised  by  a  phone  call 
from  Mr.  Beard.  He  had  retired  to  the  Portland  area,  and  after  thirty- 
some  years  he  was  still  curious  about  the  welfare  of  the  Seaside  gang. 
We  had  a  long  chat,  and  he  graciously  forgave  us  all.  It  had  been  a 
unique  episode  in  our  young  lives,  and  Mr.  Smart  still  doesn’t  have  any 
feeling  in  his  right  index  fingertip. 
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After  what  seemed  like  a  decade  of  waiting,  graduation  day  fi¬ 
nally  arrived.  I  still  wasn  t  old  enough  to  enlist,  though,  so  my  parents 
decreed  that  I  enroll  at  Oregon  State  College,  (now  University).  I  soon 
found  myself  at  the  door  of  a  rather  decrepit  fraternity  house,  comman¬ 
deered  by  the  College  for  the  duration  because  all  but  one  of  the  frat 
members  had  gone  to  war.  Things  immediately  hit  the  fan.  Word  had 
spread  in  advance  that  an  Oriental  had  been  assigned  to  their  quarters, 
and  they  had  already  complained  publicly  to  College  Housing  against 
such  a  demeaning  intrusion  on  their  rights.  Well,  yes,  my  surname  was 
“See,”  but  I  wasn't  Oriental. 

Confusion  followed,  but  nobody  ever  apologized,  either  to  me  or 
to  the  few  Oriental-Americans  on  the  campus.  I  was  grudgingly  allowed 
to  live  at  the  Lambda  Xi  house,  in  all  its  degraded  splendor.  Our  bunks 
were  on  a  sleeping  porch  without  screens,  and  the  mosquitoes  had  a 
feast  that  autumn  until  the  temperature  dropped  below  freezing.  I  guess 
the  skeeters  couldn’t  penetrate  frozen  skin.  A  housekeeper  had  been 
hired  to  cook  dinners  for  us,  which  were  reasonably  palatable  on  the 
evenings  that  she  wasn’t  completely  plastered.  Fortunately  a  little  store 
was  nearby,  and  we  frequently  made  do  on  cold  wieners.  It  was  war¬ 
time,  after  all,  and  everyone  had  to  sacrifice  on  occasion! 

For  a  cocky  high  school  grad  with  an  “A”  average,  college  was  a  bit 
of  a  shock.  They  expected  you  to  actually  work  for  your  grades!  “They” 
being  the  strangest  mix  of  so-called  professors  I  could  ever  have  imag¬ 
ined.  It  didn’t  take  long  to  recognize  that  the  regular  College  faculty  had 
all  gone  to  war,  too,  and  the  administration  was  stuck  with  whomever 
they  could  find  to  pontificate  in  front  of  a  class.  One  physics  professor(?) 
managed  to  blow  up  his  demonstration  desk  with  a  poorly  selected  chem- 
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ical  mix,  scattering  glassware  all  over  the  lecture  hall.  He  was  slightly 
bloodied,  but  no  students  were  hurt  and  the  lecture  continued.  The  sub¬ 
ject  abruptly  changed,  though  -  something  about  chemical  stability. 

Our  history  professor  was  an  interesting  man  in  his  late  ‘40s  who 
frequently  lectured  at  length  in  front  of  the  podium  with  both  hands  in 
his  pockets.  The  only  problem  was  the  fact  that  his  fly  was  invariably 
open.  It  happened  so  often  that  classmates  would  speculate  on  the 
color  of  his  underwear  before  a  lecture  started.  It’s  hard  to  believe  that 
nobody  ever  complained  -  not  even  the  girls.  We  could  never  agree 
on  whether  he  was  truly  an  exhibitionist,  or  was  simply  so  interested  in 
history  that  decorum  didn’t  matter.  Or  just  maybe  replacement  zippers 
were  in  short  supply  in  the  fall  of  1943. 

I  had  signed  up  for  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  or  “Rotcore,” 
as  it  was  known  on  campus.  They  provided  each  recruit  with  a  fancy 
uniform,  and  drilled  us  in  military  behavior  using  wooden  rifles.  That’s 
where  I  learned  what  “leaah  -  hup!  and  “riii  -  hup”  stood  for.  I  learned 
to  hup  with  the  best  of  them!  There  was  one  small  problem,  though:  my 
uniform  jacket  fit  nicely,  but  they  didn’t  have  any  trousers  longer  than 
mid-calf.  It  was  too  embarrassing  to  wear  that  weird  getup  on  or  off 
campus,  except  in  the  leaah-hup  classes.  But  there  was  one  other  ex¬ 
ception.  Thanksgiving  was  approaching  and  I  stupidly  decided  to  hitch¬ 
hike  home  for  the  celebration  -  in  that  ridiculous  uniform.  Well,  Mom 
would  be  impressed,  anyway.  Or  so  I  expected.  In  those  days,  the  most 
direct  route  home  from  OSC  at  Corvallis  was  a  series  of  winding  rural 
roads  through  numerous  little  farming  communities.  My  first  ride  dropped 
me  in  a  little  village  that  locked  their  gates  at  sundown,  so  I  walked  on 
into  the  night  along  that  lonesome  road,  totally  oblivious  to  the  reality  of 
the  situation.  Who  in  their  right  mind  would  stop  at  night  out  there  in  the 
boondocks  to  pick  up  such  a  strange,  apparently  drunk  wierdo  trying  to 
impersonate  a  serviceman?  Obviously  nobody!  And  nobody  did. 

Fortunately,  my  uniform  included  a  heavy  khaki  overcoat,  and  that 
garment  saved  my  life.  Traffic  had  dropped  from  rare  to  nearly  zero  by 
the  early  morning  hours.  It  was  snowing,  and  I  began  to  worry  about 
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freezing  to  death.  So  I  gathered  some  brush  for  a  bed  and  curled  up 
beside  the  road,  not  really  expecting  to  see  another  day.  I  soon  learned 
why  people  shiver  when  they’re  cold.  It’s  a  way  to  keep  muscles  from 
crystallizing.  I  was  too  miserable  to  sleep,  and  I  must  have  startled  the 
dickens  out  of  the  one  or  two  pre-dawn  drivers  who  saw  that  brown  ap¬ 
parition  suddenly  jump  up  from  the  roadside  and  wave  frantically. 

Dawn  finally  arrived,  and  I  was  still  breathing!  An  old  flatbed 
loaded  with  ten-gallon  milk  cans  pulled  to  a  stop  when  the  driver  no¬ 
ticed  the  roadside  lump.  He  jumped  out  and  asked  me  what  the  hell  had 
happened.  Did  I  see  the  car  that  hit  me?  Did  I  get  his  license  number? 
Could  I  walk?  Bless  his  heart;  he  helped  me  into  his  truck  and  saved 
my  life.  He  was  truly  a  Good  Samaritan,  even  though  he  spent  the 
next  few  miles  laughing  about  my  ‘sawdoff  pants.  We  made  it  to  the 
town  of  Forest  Grove,  where  he  insisted  on  pumping  me  full  of  coffee 
at  the  only  place  open  at  that  hour.  I  wonder  now  if  I  ever  thanked  him 
adequately.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  him  and  weeks  of  conditioning  on  that 
miserable  sleeping  porch,  I  wouldn’t  be  writing  this  now. 

Home  was  still  60  miles  away,  over  the  snowy  Coast  Range,  and 
four  more  rides  finally  got  me  home  without  anyone  cackling  about  my 
short  pants.  But  after  all  the  tribulations  suffered  during  that  long  jour- 
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ney,  I  wasn’t  prepared  for  the  ultimate  disgrace.  Mom  was  hilarious  over 
my  ridiculous  uniform,  and  wasted  no  time  pointing  out  how  stupid  I 
was.  Well,  darn  it!  I  had  tried  to  impress  her  and  appear  patriotic!  It  was 
a  relief  climbing  into  old  clothes  that  actually  fit.  Mom  cranked  up  her 
old  sewing  machine  and  added  about  eight  inches  of  khaki  onto  my  uni¬ 
form  legs.  The  fabric  wasn’t  quite  the  same  shade,  but  what  the  heck!  I 
now  had  trousers  of  a  reasonable  length. 

Having  made  it  safely  back  to  college  after  the  holiday,  I  signed  up 
for  a  test  that  might  qualify  me  for  Navy  Officer  Training  School.  I  didn’t  tell 
anyone  that  I’d  lost  feeling  in  my  right  index  finger  from  a  stupid  encounter 
with  a  canning  machine  the  previous  summer.  After  all,  who  needs  all  their 
fingers  to  fly  a  fighter  plane?  In  mid-December,  word  came  back  that  I 
had  passed  the  test,  and  I  would  shortly  be  notified  of  my  enlistment  date. 
Looking  back,  I  wish  they  hadn’t  told  me.  College  classwork  was  suddenly 
no  longer  of  interest,  and  I  coasted  unconsciously  through  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  It  was  a  time  for  celebration  rather  than  study. 

One  of  the  other  prisoners  of  Lambda  Xi  had  a  neat  little  Ford  con¬ 
vertible,  which  he  parked  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  House.  I  had  taken 
a  homemade  radio  transmitter  to  college,  for  reasons  that  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber.  Someone  came  up  with  an  exciting  scheme  to  leave  the  car  radio  on 
and  transmit  less  than  discrete  remarks  to  passing  female  pedestrians 
from  an  upstairs  room.  We  had  a  ball  with  this  stunt  for  several  evenings, 
and  we  all  took  turns  trying  to  surprise  or  intimidate  the  hapless  girls  on 
the  sidewalk.  Now  it  was  my  turn,  and  I  made  some  nasty  remark  to  a 
rather  heavy-set  woman  passing  by.  Of  course,  I  should  have  known 
better.  She  was  older  that  the  average  sorority  sister.  In  fact  she  was  the 
Dean  of  Women!  Nuclear  bombs  hadn’t  been  invented  yet,  but  what  en¬ 
sued  was  a  reasonable  substitute. 

How  I  avoided  being  kicked  out  of  college,  I’ll  never  know.  That 
was  followed  by  another  shock  when  the  term  ended  and  I  was  honored 
with  a  remarkable  grade  point  average  of  0.9.  Reality  finally  began  to 
settle  in.  If  I  didn’t  get  my  act  together,  someone  else  would  be  flying 
my  fighter  plane.  Stay  tuned! 
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Orneriness  is  incurable,  perhaps,  but  one  doesn’t  stay  a  kid  for¬ 
ever  and  it  eventually  became  obvious  that  I  had  to  accept  adulthood. 

So  here  s  my  last  attempt  to  explain  those  awkward  years: 

After  graduation  from  high  school  and  having  made  it  through  a 
term  at  Oregon  State  College  with  somewhat  questionable  grades,  I 
was  ready  to  go  to  war.  The  Christmas  holidays  had  passed  without 
incident,  except  for  Mom's  repeated  observations  that  I  had  the  brains 
of  a  turnip.  But  reality  finally  settled  in.  Without  better  effort  I  would 
never  become  a  fighter  pilot,  so  I  reluctantly  went  back  to  that  miserable 
campus  and  enrolled  for  winter  term  with  my  old  high  school  classmate 
Hugh  Hendrickson.  Within  weeks  of  arriving  back  at  that  freezing  Lamb¬ 
da  Xi  jail  cell,  a  telegram  arrived  from  the  Navy.  As  a  classic  example  of 
bureaucratic  ineptness,  they  had  overlooked  my  lousy  grades  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  appoint  this  obviously  failing  college  student  to  Officer  Train¬ 
ing  School.  I  was  directed  to  report  to  the  Navy  V-12  program  at  the 
University  of  Washington  campus  for  induction  on  February  1 5,  1 944. 

Well,  there  wasn’t  any  purpose  in  staying  another  useless  month 
in  Corvallis,  so  I  returned  home  for  several  more  weeks  of  motherly 
critique  before  boarding  a  Seattle-bound  train  and  steaming  into  the 
great  unknown.  Other  than  being  outfitted  in  a  set  of  Navy  blues  and 
undergoing  intense  24-hour  regimentation,  I  found  myself  right  back  in 
the  same  situation  that  had  prevailed  at  Oregon  State.  The  University, 
too,  was  apparently  desperate  for  qualified  faculty.  Right  off  the  bat,  our 
trigonometry  class  was  in  deep  trouble  because  the  professor  was 
an  employee  of  Boeing  Aircraft  during  normal  working  hours.  He  prob¬ 
ably  was  an  accomplished  mathematician,  but  by  the  time  he  arrived 
at  our  evening  class,  (usually  late),  he  was  invariably  dead  drunk.  No 
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one  could  understand  his  slurred  speech,  and  his  staggering  around 
the  blackboard  to  scratch  out  unrecognizable  math  formulae  was  more 
amusing  than  educational.  In  fact,  the  class  became  well  known  around 
our  little  segment  of  the  campus  as  “smashed  math,”  and  all  kinds  of 
visitors  began  jamming  the  classroom  to  watch  the  performance.  Some¬ 
one  finally  gathered  enough  courage  to  complain  to  our  dubious  platoon 
commander.  But  after  one  short  visit  to  this  taxpayer-supported  com¬ 
edy,  he  became  a  believer.  A  new  instructor  arrived  the  next  evening, 
and  somehow  we  all  managed  to  complete  the  term  with  acceptable 
grades.  Boeing,  too,  managed  to  continue  manufacturing  B-17  bomb¬ 
ers,  presumably  with  the  help  of  our  celebrated  professor. 

Many  of  our  other  instructors  seemed  to  be  a  bit  unprepared 
for  their  responsibilities,  but  they  were  kind  and  understanding.  Well, 
maybe  a  bit  too  understanding.  The  homework  was  nowhere  near  as 
demanding  as  I  had  experienced  at  Oregon  State,  and  I’m  not  sure  they 
graded  us  as  carefully  as  they  should  have.  Maybe  they  figured  that  the 
sooner  they  dispensed  with  that  invasion  of  navy  brats,  the  sooner  the 
University  would  return  to  its  lofty  reputation.  After  all,  the  male/female 
student  ratio  would  have  been  1  to  5  if  we  hadn’t  been  there,  and  the 
University  management  was  a  bit  tense  about  allowing  female  students 
to  consort  with  all  that  riffraff  in  blue.  But  heck,  the  weekends  were  a 
paradise  for  us  boots,  because  there  were  plenty  of  girls  around  for  us 
to  ogle  and  harass. 

That  episode  ended  when  my  unit  was  abruptly  transferred  to 
Whitman  College  in  Walla  Walla.  Now  that’s  where  things  really  went 
kaput!  Whitman’s  frantically  assembled  substitute  faculty  was  even  less 
prepared  to  teach,  and  my  calculus  class  found  itself  formally  accused 
of  mutiny  when  we  complained  about  the  classroom  chaos.  The  Whit¬ 
man  College  program  collapsed  soon  after,  and  my  group  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Great  Lakes,  Illinois.  I  wound  up  in  an  electronics  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  Chicago,  Del  Monte  California,  and  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  That 
program  was  exciting  and  educational,  except  for  the  cuisine  at  Corpus 
Christi.  The  morning  menu  was  always  a  little  paper  box  of  Ernst  Corn 
Flakes,  apparently  left  over  from  World  War  I.  We  suspected  that  the 
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officer  in  charge  was  a  descendant  of  the  Ernst  family.  The  stuff  was  so 
spoiled  and  dry  that  we  finally  revolted,  and  made  a  big  scene  of  pour¬ 
ing  the  flakes  on  the  floor  while  eating  the  torn-up  boxes.  Our  demon¬ 
stration  was  successful,  and  from  then  on  we  were  served  powdered 
egg  omelet  with  chopped  ham.  Well,  that’s  what  they  claimed,  but  the 
ham  tasted  like  Ernst  Corn  Flakes. 

I II  skip  many  of  the  idiotic  details  of  what  happened  next,  other  than 
to  note  that  having  finally  become  a  presumed  expert  in  aircraft  radar,  I 
was  assigned  to  a  special  group  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Our  official  charge 
was  to  restore  fighter  planes  shot  up  in  battles  with  the  Japanese.  But  the 
real  assignment  was  to  manufacture  gadgets  for  our  company  command¬ 
er,  such  as  cigar  cutters  and  mahogany  what-not  shelves  that  he  sold  pri¬ 
vately  on  the  commercial  market.  Rumor  had  it  that  he’d  secured  the  ma¬ 
hogany  from  South  America  by  way  of  naval  vessels.  Several  of  us  signed 
a  letter  of  complaint  to  the  famous  radio  commentator  Drew  Pearson,  but 
we  never  got  a  direct  answer.  Our  assembly  line  was  abruptly  shut  down, 
though,  a  few  weeks  before  my  enlistment  finally  came  to  an  end. 

Did  I  serve  my  country?  Not  in  your  wildest  dreams,  but  I  tried, 
and  I  did  put  in  my  time.  Still,  it  was  good  to  get  home  from  the  Great 
War,  wherever  it  was!  I  had  somehow  survived  nineteen  years  as  an 
ornery  country  kid,  and  it  really  was  time  to  grow  up.  So  goodbye  to 
my  dear  readers,  all  six  of  you!  It’s  been  a  relief  confessing  to  all  those 
near-disasters.  How  did  I  manage  to  live  through  it  all?  It  beats  the  hell 
out  of  me! 
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Mom  and  Dad  enjoy  their  garden  about  1946. 


Reflections  of  an  Ornery  Kid  $15  U.S. 

Impressions  of  growing  up  during  the  depression  years  near  Seaside 
on  the  Oregon  Coast.  Interspersed  with  photos  and  cartoons. 


Cousin  Carmen  holds  the 
brat  about  1928. 


Don’t  be  fooled  by  that  in¬ 
nocent  grin  (at  about  age  8). 
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